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SPINOZA. 


Axout thirty years ago a small club of students held weekly meet- 
ings in the parlour of a tavern in Red Lion Square, Holborn, 
where the vexed questions of philosophy were discussed with earnest- 
ness, if not with insight. The club was extremely simple in its 
rules, and quite informal in its proceedings. The members were 
men whose sole point of junction. was the Saturday meeting, and 
whose sole object was the amicable collision of contending views, on 
subjects which, at one time or other, perplex and stimulate all 
reflecting minds. On every other day in the week their paths were 
widely divergent. One kept a second-hand bookstall, rich in free- 
thinking literature ; another was a journeyman watchmaker ; a third 
lived on a moderate income; a fourth was a boot-maker; a fifth 
“penned a stanza when he should engross;” a sixth studied anatomy 
and many other things, with vast aspirations, and no very definite 
career before him. Although thus widely separated, these divergent 
paths converged every Saturday towards the little parlour in Red 
Lion Square, and the chimes of midnight were drowned in the 
pleasant noises of argument and laughter: argument sometimes 
loud and angry, but on these occasions always terminating in 
laughter which cleared the air with its explosions. Seated round 
the fire, smoking their cigars and pipes, and drinking coffee, grog, 
or ale, without chairman or president, without fixed form of debate, 
and with a general tendency to talk all at once when the discussion 
grew animated, these philosophers did really strike out sparks which 
illuminated each other’s minds; they permitted no displays of 
rhetoric such as generally make debating societies intolerable; they 
came for philosophic talk, and they talked. It is more than probable 
that much nonsense was at times propounded, that much shallowness 
mistook itself for wisdom, and that speakers were over much of their 
own opinion. The meetings were, however, stimulating rather to 
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the intellect than the vanity; and if the topic under discussion 
sometimes disappeared in many-voiced confusion, a witticism ora 
remonstrance quickly restored order. 

It was in this club that I first gained some knowledge of the great 
Hebrew thinker named at the head of this essay. I do not know that 
any member of the club has since attained sufficient celebrity to justify 
particular notice here, yet [am tempted to single out two as remarkable 
specimens of the varieties which the club comprised. One of these was 
Mr. James Pierrepoint Greaves—a name which carries with it a certain 
mystical halo in some American and English circles, as that of a man 
whose fine personal qualities acted with ennobling influence on those 
around him. His philosophy, one must confess, was somewhat hazy ; 
but there shone through its mists the radiance of that better part 
of wisdom which springs from sympathy. He came but rarely to our 
meetings, and this probably because he found the dominant tone of 
the club strongly opposed to his teachings, and to the tendencies of 
his intellect. We differed greatly amongst each other, but we all 
united in opposing him. He was mystical, and we were all anti- 
mystics. He talked a language we could not comprehend, and often 
exasperated us by the calm assertion that we were incompetent to 
follow him. One evening, after listening with unusual patience to 
an exposition of his views, I observed, probably with a touch of 
youthful arrogance, that what he said might be very true, but that 
really I did not in the least understand it. “ Very likely,” was his 
calm reply. “I am with the clouds above, while you remain on 
earth.” Somewhat nettled at this assignment of our relative posi- 
tions, I asked him, “If so, can you let down some Jacob’s ladder up 
which I may climb? If I once got up to you I shall, perhaps, be 
able to form an opinion of what I find there. At present you seem 
to me to be in the clouds, and not in an enviable position there.” 
Disregarding the implied impertinenee and the laugh which saluted 
his remark, he said, with earnest gravity, “No, you cannot ascend, 
for you have not been phenomenized.” There was a momentary pause. 
I was at the disadvantage of not in the least divining what being 
phenomenized might represent. ‘‘ Have you been phenomenized ?” 
ITasked. “Ihave.” ‘ Perhaps you would not mind telling us what 
it is?” The words of his reply are still ringing in my ears, “T am 
what I am, and it is out of my Jamity that I am phenomenized.” 
Another brief pause, and then a roar of laughter from the listeners ! 
He never came again. 

In striking contrast to this excellent man was a German Jew, 
named Cohn, or Kohn, whom we all admired as a man of astonishing 
subtlety and logical force, no less than of sweet personal worth. He 
remains in my memory as a type of philosophic dignity. A calm, 
meditative, amiable man, by trade a journeyman watchmaker, very 
poor, with weak eyes and chest; grave and gentle in demeanour ; 
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incorruptible, even by the seductions of vanity; I habitually think 
of him in connection with Spinoza, almost as much on account of 
his personal characteristics, as because to him I owe my first acquaint- 
ance with the Hebrew thinker. My admiration for him was of that 
enthusiastic temper which in youth we feel for our intellectual 
leaders. I loved his weak eyes and low voice; I venerated his great 
calm intellect. He was the only man I did not contradict in the 
impatience of argument. An immense pity and a fervid indigna- 
tion filled me as I came away from his attics in one of the Holborn 
Courts, where I had seen him in the pinching poverty of his home, 
with his German wife and two little black-eyed children; indignantly 
I railed against society, which could allow so great an intellect to 
withdraw itself from nobler work, and waste the precious hours in 
mending watches. But he was wiser in his resignation than I in 
my young indignation. Life was hard to him, as to all of us; but 
he was content to earn a miserable pittance by handicraft, and keep 
his soul serene. I learned to understand him better when I learned 
the story of Spinoza’s life. 

Cohn, as may be supposed, early established his supremacy in our 
club. A magisterial intellect always makes its presence felt. Even 
those who differed from him most widely, paid involuntary homage 
to his power. One night he told us that he had picked up at a book- 
stall a German work, in which Spinoza’s system was expounded. 
This was particularly interesting, because at that time no account of 
Spinoza was accessible to the English reader; nothing but vague 
denunciation or absurd misrepresentation. It was the more interest- 
ing to me because I happened to be hungering for some knowledge of 
this theological pariah—partly, no doubt, because he was an outcast, 
for as I was then suffering the social persecution which embitters all 
departure from accepted creeds, I had a rebellious sympathy with all 
outcasts—and partly because I had casually met with a passage, 
quoted for reprobation, in which Spinoza maintained the subjective 
nature of evil, a passage which, to my mind, lighted up that per- 
plexed question." To our delight Cohn engaged to master a propo- 
sition every week, and then expound and discuss with us its applica- - 
tions and its truth. He kept his promise tolerably well; but very 
often three weeks would elapse before he was ready with a new 
proposition, partly because his time had been absorbed by other and 
more pressing needs, partly because he would state nothing until he 
had thoroughly mastered it, thinking it out for himself; and this 
was necessarily a slow process, for he had no copy of Spinoza, and 
was reduced to such glimpses as could be gained from the contro- 
versial work in which the system was presented piecemeal. As I 


(1) I forget where it was, and forget what the passage was, but have little doubt that 


it was a more or less distorted version of the appendix on Final Causes which occurs in 
the Ethics. 
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could not read German at that time, I was forced to submit my 
impatience to his necessities. 

At length, oh thrilling moment! I espied on ie shelves of a 
second-hand bookseller a small brown quarto, bearing this legend,— 
“ Sprnozm Orrera Posruuma.” It cost twenty shillings, and twenty 
shillings was a large sum to me; but no sum to be demanded for the 
book would have seemed beyond its value at that time, and I carried 
the volume home as if it had been the leaves of the sybil. I was 
now to— 

‘* Learn his great language, catch his clear accents.” 


without the confusion of controversy. To impress the principles 
more firmly on my mind, I forthwith began a translation of the 
Ethics, which, however, I had not the patience to complete. 

Some years afterwards (1843) I published in the Westminster 
Review an article on the life and works of Spinoza,’ which, imperfect 
as it was, attracted attention, because it was the first attempt to 
vindicate the great philosopher before the English public. Since then 
a distinguished writer has published two remarkable essays, one in 
the Oxford and Cambridge Review, for October, 1847, narrating 
Spinoza’s life, the other in the Westminster Review, for July, 1855, 
expounding his system. A writer in the British Quarterly some 
years ago analysed the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus with great care, 
and a translation of that work was published anonymously in 1862.” 
The Tyactatus Politicus has been translated by Mr. W. Maccall, and all 
the works have been translated into German by Auerbach, the 
novelist, and into French by M. Emile Saisset. There has also been 
a cheap and convenient reprint of the Opera Omnia, edited by 
Bruder, and recently a supplement has appeared in Holland.’ So 
that there is now no lack of accessible material from which to gain a 
complete view of Spinoza’s doctrines. 


II. 


Great among the greatest as a Thinker, Spinoza is also one of the 
most interesting figures in the history of Philosophy—a standing 
lesson of the injustice of mankind to those who are honest in their 
opinions when the opinions happen to be unpopular. All agree that 
it is ignoble to pretend to believe that which the mind rejects as 
false ; yet men are ever ready to make the rejection a crime. You 
ought not to be a hypocrite; but you ought not to disbelieve what 
we assure you is the truth. Be honest by all means; only don’t think 
differently from us. If you do, we must suspect your morals. It 

(1) Reprinted in a separate form; and in 1846 incorporated in the Biographical 
History of Philosophy. 


(2) Tractatus Theologico-politicus. By Benedict de Spinoza. Triibner and Co. 1862. 
(3) Vuoren : Ad B. de Spinoza Opera quae supersunt Omuia Supplementum, Amstelod. 
1862. With photograph portrait. 
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has always been known that Spinoza was as gentle in his life as he 
was steadfast in his philosophy ; that he lived modest, virtuous, and 
independent, without blame among men, except for his incorrigible 
distrust in the wisdom of his elders. It has been known that if he 
had been an orthodox Jew, or an orthodox Christian, his career would 
have been held up as a model, and his character canonised ; but this 
knowledge for several generations did not arrest almost universal 
execration, did not prevent his name becoming a brand of infamy ; 
so that the accusation of Spinozism was another name for atheism, 
and deliberate yielding of the soul to Satan. 

But the temper of opinion has changed. The detested atheist is 
now commonly spoken of as if he were a saint ; the “ devil’s ambas- 
sador”’ is listened to as if he were a prophet. Men vie with each other 
in exaggeration of his merits. He was good, he was wise, he was 
gentle, he was generous ; and it is only polemical intolerance, or the 
uneasy vanity which seeks display in paradox, that will now deny 
him these qualities. We owe the change to Lessing and Mendelssohn, 
whose sincerity and penetration at once discerned in the execrated 
writings a massive grandeur and a lucid depth, and in the man a 
moral elevation and serenity which claimed all honour. Herder, 
Goethe, Novalis, Schleiermacher, Schelling, Hegel—each had his 
emphatic protest to utter against the vulgar outcry. France followed : 
and it would now be deemed as great a mark of ignorance to speak 
with reprobation of Spinoza as to shudder at the heresy of Galileo. 
The man whom the pious Malebranche could designate “a wretch” 
(un misérable), the pious Schleiermacher invoked as a saint;’ the 
man whom the sceptic Bayle called a “systematic atheist,” the Catholic 
Novalis named “a God-intoxicated man.” And yet, although the 
temper has changed, we may doubt whether Spinoza will not continue 
to be misunderstood by the majority: “ Les 4mes males,” says Rous- 
seau, “ont un idiome dont les ames faibles n’ont pas la grammaire.” 

Let us, from the story of his life and the study of his teaching, try 
to form some opinion of the justice of the hatred he inspired, and of 
the veneration now felt for him. When scorn for what is base and 
false is not imperatively commanded by the evidence, admiration 
becomes a duty. Admiration, provided it be sincere, and not a 
spurious, noisy enthusiasm, partly echo, partly sham, is so noble a 
feeling, so healthy in its influence on the mind whose guest it becomes, 
that even for our own sakes we ought to give it hospitality, while on 
the highest grounds of justice it carries its own credentials. Blind 
admiration, indeed, is of no benefit ; neither is blind scorn. Spinoza 
needs but to be known to be admired. Hence it was that his affec- 
tionate biographer, Jean Colerus, pastor at the Hague, though 
trembling with a vague horror at the consequences of what Spinoza 


(1) Matesrancue: Méditations Chrétiennes, TX., 138. ScHiEreERMACHER: Sede iiber 
te Religion, p. 47. 
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taught, was so fascinated by the beauty of the life, that he devoted 
himself to the collection of materials which should be a lasting monu- 
ment to the goodness and purity of the heretic. Nothing is more 
certain than that the life was one of blameless purity. Had there 
been any rumours to the contrary, the hatred of offended Jews and 
Christians would have surely preserved and magnified them. This 
negative evidence is stronger even than the positive details. To be 
famous, to be infamous, and yet give Scandal no morsel for its malig- 
nant curiosity, is the rare lot of only the rarest natures. 

Baruch Despinosa, or Benedictus de Spinoza,’ was born on the 24th 
of November, 1632, in a house on the Burgwal of Amsterdam, behind 
the Synagogue. His parents were descendants of Portuguese Jews 
who had sought refuge in Holland from the merciless Inquisition. 
His father was an honourable but not wealthy merchant. There were 
two daughters besides Benedict. This is pretty much all we know of 
the family. Of Benedict himself as.a child we know nothing. Early 
banished from the home and hearts of his relatives, there were none 
of those pleasant little traditions concerning thé boy which are 
handed about with pride when the.man becomes illustrious. 

The first authentic glimpse we get of him is, that he was destined 
for the priesthood. His rabbinical education gave him such oppor- 
tunities for the display of precocious power, that he soon attracted 
the attention of the great Talmudist, Saul Levi Morteira, who felt in 
him the interest a teacher feels in a promising pupil. Unhappily for 
teachers, promising pupils often become troublesome : the very ardour 
of study and vigour of intellect which carry them beyond their school- 
fellows, carry them also, and with increased momentum, past those 
boundaries whieh Authority has fixed. Thus eagerness becomes 
dangerous, earnestness heresy, and the hopeful pupil passes into the 
condition of a hopeless outcast. Young Benedict asked such intel- 
ligent questions, listened so appreciatingly to the replies, showed so 
nimble an understanding, and so much eagerness for light, that we 
can sympathise with Morteira’s bewilderment, half dread, half pride, 
when the pupil hurried on with logical impetuosity, asking questions 
inconvenient to answer, and pointing out slight discrepancies in the 
answers. He was indeed a promising pupil; but of a promise that 
looked threatening. At fourteen he was a match for a rabbi in the 
extent and accuracy of biblical learning. At fifteen he puzzled the 
Synagogue with questions to which satisfactory answers were not 
forthcoming. Morteira, alarmed, endeavoured to check this inquiring 
spirit. The attempt was futile. How long the period of disquiet lasted 


(1) In the Royal Library at Hanover there is a letter from Spinoza to Leibnitz in 
which he signs himself B. Despinosa. But when he published his Abridgment of 
Descartes he wrote his name Spinoza; and this is the spelling adopted in the Excom- 
munication. Such minor variations were little thought of in early days, and even at the 
present day in France we sometimes sec a similar indifference. 
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is unknown. Spinoza had made enemies by his freedom ; and since 
he would not hold his tongue, he had to listen to threats mingled 
with sophistications. Naturally, heterodoxy grew with discussion. 
At last he felt that he could no longer remain a member of the Syna- 
gogue. We can easily imagine the wrath excited by his withdrawal, 
not only among the rabbis, but among the members of his family 
circle. We can picture the storming father, weeping and reproach- 
ful mother, indignant sisters, one after another and all together, 
threatening, sneering, expostulating, urging irrelevant arguments: 
Why should he not believe what his forefathers had believed ? 
What vanity in him to pretend to a wisdom greater than that of the 
wisest rabbis! What would become of him? What could be his 
chance of success in life? And the feelings of his family—were 
they to be disregarded? It was dreadful to think of; wicked, 
selfish ; certain to come to no good. 

The arguments of Morteira having failed, we need not ask what 
chance there was in the “ wild and whirling words ”’ of a family (with 
its feelings unaccountably disregarded) making any change in his 
position. Threats were tried and failed. Then a bribe was tried: 
the suasive influence of money would surely succeed where logic failed ? 
A pension was proposed to him of one thousand florins annually, on 
the condition of his appearing from time to time in the synagogue, 
and keeping within his own bosom certain troublesome doubts. The 
“bad example” and the “scandal” would thus be avoided. Nothing 
was asked of him more than is asked by all Churches, when they are 
not strong enough to punish, and are weak enough to wish for homage 
where there is no belief. “If you are not with us, do at least pretend 
to be with us; give us your countenance, if not your heart.” To 
some sensitive consciences this is an appalling request. It is like an 
echo of the tempter’s voice. Spinoza had one of these sensitive 
consciences. He not only would not pretend to believe what he did 
not believe; he was hurt at the supposition that he could be bribed 
into hypoorisy. 

We can understand how the rage of the rabbis was intensified by 
this refusal, without, however, believing that they instigated the 
attempt at assassination which followed. I, for my part, distinctly 
refuse to believe that. I have never seen any evidence of Jews being 
morally inferior to Christians ; and although fanatics of all sects have 
shown themselves remarkably indifferent to shedding the blood of 
opponents, they need, for the sake of their consciences, some form to 
legalise or legitimise the murder they decree. They cannot look into 
each other’s faces, and propose what each knows will be a murder. 


Méme aux yeux de l’injuste un injuste est horrible,’ 


The action of public bodies must be public, and must be protected 
(1) Boileau. , 
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by at least the forms of legality or the sophisms of “a higher law.”! 
On these general grounds, therefore, I acquit the rabbis of having 
instigated the attempt. Far more probable is the supposition that 
some fanatic, hearing of the scandal about to fall upon his church, 
should have conceived that he would do the church a service if he 
arrested the scandal with his knife. 

Be that as it may, one evening on returning from the theatre 
(according to one account), or from the synagogue (according to 
another), or, as Mr. Froude suggests, probably coming to his home, 
which was behind the synagogue, a man rushed on him and struck at 
him with a knife. The blow, slanting downwards, only tore his coat 
and grazed his skin. The fanatic escaped. The torn coat was 
preserved by Spinoza as a memento of religious amenity. 

Shortly after this exhibition of individual fanaticism there was 
another and more imposing exhibition of corporate indignation in 
the solemn process of Excommunication. There was a large and 
agitated crowd in the Synagogue as the tabernacle wherein were 
deposited the Books of the Law was opened; and the light of 
numerous candles of black wax streamed upon the long beards and 
beaded eyes of the angry faithful. Morteira, formerly the proud 
teacher, now the irritated priest, ordered sentence of execution to be 
passed. The chanter rose and chanted forth in loud lugubrious 
accents the words of execration and of banishment. The words ran 
thus :— 


** According to what has been decreed in the Council of Angels, and defini- 
tively determined in the Assembly of Saints, we reject, and banish, and declare 
him to be cursed and excommunicated, agreeable to the will of God and his 
Church, by virtue of the Book of the Law, and of the six hundred and 
thirteen Precepts contained therein. We pronounce the same interdiction used 
by Joshua with respect to the city of Jericho; the same curse wherewith Elisha 
cursed those wanton and insolent children, as well as his servant Gehasi; the 
same Anathema used by Barak with respect to Meros ; the same Excommunica- 
tion used anciently by the members of the Great Council; and which Jehuda, 
the son of Ezekiel, did likewise thunder against his servant, as it is observed 
in the Gemara, under the title Heduschim, &c. Lastly, without excepting any 
of the curses, anathemas, interdictions, and excommunications which haye 
been fulminated from the time of Moses, our Lawgiver, to this present day, 
we pronounce them all in the name of Achthariel, who is also called Jah, the 
Lord of Hosts; in the name of the great prince Michael; in the name of 
Metateron, whose name is like that of his master ;? in the name of Sardali- 
phon, whose ordinary employment consists in presenting flowers and garlands 
to his master,—that is, in offering the prayers of the children of Israel before 
the throne of God. Lastly, in that name which contains forty-two letters,— 
namely, in the name of Him who appeared to Moses in the bush ; in that name 





(1) Spinoza has expressed this in the following passage. “Ita enim hominum 
naturam constitutam videmus, ut unusquisque (sive rex sive subditus sit) si quid turpe 
commisit factum suum talibus circumstantiis adornare studeat ut nihil contra justum et 
decorum commisisse credatur.”—Tractatus Theolog.-Politicus, c. xii. 

(2) The letters of the word Metateron make up the same number with the word 
Schadai, the Almighty, namely, three hundred and fourteen. | 
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by which Moses opened and divided the waters of the Red Sea ; in the name 
of Him who said, J am that Iam and who shall be; by the mysterious depths 
of the great name of God Jehovah ; by His Holy Commandments engraved upon 
the two Tables of the Law. Lastly, in the name of the Lord of Hosts, and 
of the Globes, Wheels, mysterious Beasts which Ezekiel saw. Let him be 
cursed by the Lord God of Hosts, who sits above the cherubim, whose holy 
and dreadful name was pronounced by the high priest in the great day of pro- 
pitiation. Let him be cursed in heaven and earth by the very mouth of the 
Almighty God. Let him be cursed in the name of the great prince Michael, 
in the name of Metateron, whose name is like that of his Master. Let him 
be cursed in the name of Achthariel Jah, who presides over the battles from the 
Lord; in the name of those Holy Beasts and mysterious Wheels ; let him be 
cursed by the very mouth of the seraphim; lastly, let him be cursed in the 
name of those ministering angels who are always in the presence of God to 
serve him in all purity and holiness. 

**Was he born in Nisan (March), a month the direction of which is assigned 
to Uriel, and to the angels of his company? Let him be cursed by the 
mouth of Uriel and by the mouth of the angels whereof he is the head. 

‘* Was he born in Pjur (April), a month the direction of which is assigned 
to Zephaniel, and to the angels of his company? Let him be cursed by the 
mouth of Zephaniel, and by the mouth of the angels whereof he is the head. 

*“Was he born in Sivan (May), a month the direction of which belongs to 
Amniel 2 Let him be cursed, &e. 

*“Was he born in 7'hammus (June), the direction of which is assigned to 
Penicel 2 Let him be cursed, &e. 

*“Was he born in Abb (July), the direction of which is assigned to Barkiel ? 
Let him be cursed, &e. 

** Was he born in £lul (August), the direction of which is assigned to Periel ? 
Let him be cursed, &ce. 

**Was he born in Tisri (September), the direction of which is assigned to 
Zuriel? Let him be cursed, &c. 

** Was he born in Marcheseh (October), the direction of which is assigned to 
Zachariel 2 Let him be cursed, &c. 

‘Was he born in /Hisleuw (November), the direction of which is assigned to 
Adomil? Let him be cursed, &ce. 

‘‘Was he born in Zevat (December), the direction of which is assigned to 
Anael 2 Tet him be cursed, &e. 

‘Was he born in Schevat (January), the direction of which is assigned to 
Gabriel 2 Let him be cursed, &c. 

*“Was he born in ddar (February), the direction of which is assigned to 
Rumiel, and to those of his company?’ Let him be cursed by the mouth of 
Rumiel, and by the mouth of the angels of whom he is the head. 

‘* Let him be cursed by the mouth of the Seven Angels who preside over the 
seven days of the week, and by the mouth of all the angels who follow them 
and fight under their banners. Let him be cursed by the Four Angels who 
preside over the four seasons of the year, and by the mouth of all the angels 
who follow them and fight under their banners. Let him be cursed by the 
mouth of the seven principalities. Let him be cursed by the mouth of the 
prince of the Law, whose name is Crown and Seal. In a word, let him be 
cursed by the mouth of the strong, powerful, and dreadful God. 

‘“We beseech the great God to confound such a man, and to hasten the day 
of his destruction. May God, the God of Spirits, depress him under all flesh, 
extirpate, destroy, exterminate, and annihilate him. The secret judgments of 
the Lord, the most contagious storms and winds fall upon the head of impious 
men; the exterminating angels will fall upon them. Which way soever the 
impious man turn, he will never find anything but contradiction, obstacles, and 
curses. His soul at his death will forsake his body, being delivered up to the 
quickest sense of fear, horror, and anguish; it will then be impossible for him 
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to avoid the blow of death and the judgments of God. God sends the sharpest 
and most violent evils upon him. Let him perish by the sword, by a. burning 
fever, by a consumption, being dried up by fire within and covered with leprosy 
and imposthumes without. Let God pursue him till he be entirely rooted out 
and destroyed. The sword of the impious man shall be pierced through his 
own breast; his bow shall be broken. He will be like the straw which is 
scattered about by the wind. The angel of the Lord will pursue him in dark- 
ness, in slippery places, where the paths of the wicked are. His destruction 
will fall upon him at the time when he does not expect it; he will find himself 
taken in the snare which he had laid in private for others. Being driven from 
the face of the earth, he will be driven from light into darkness. Oppression 
and anguish will seize him on every side. His eyes shall see his condemnation. 
He will drink the cup of the indignation of the Lord, whose curses will cover 
him at his garments. The earth will swallow him up. God will extirpate and 
shut him for ever out of his house. Let God never forgive him his sins. Let 
the wrath and indignation of the Lord surround him and smoke for ever on his 
head. Let all the curses contained in the Book of the Law fall upon him. Let 
God blot him out of his book. Let God separate him to his own destruction 
from all the tribes of Israel, and give him for his lot all the curses contained 
in the Book of the Law. 

‘**As for you who are still living, serve the Lord your God, who blessed 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Aaron, David, Solomon, the prophets of Israel, 
and so many good men everywhere dispersed among the Gentiles. May it 
please the great God to shower his blessings upon this whole assembly, and upon 
all other holy assemblies, and the members thereof. God keep them under his 
holy protection. God preserve them in his great mercy, and deliver them from 
all sorts of misery and oppression. God grant them all a great many years; let 
him bless and prosper all their undertakings. Lastly, may the great God 
shortly grant them that Deliverance which they with all Israel expect: and 
thus let his good will and pleasure be fulfilled. Amen.” 


While these curses were chanted forth from one side, the thrilling 
sounds of a trumpet accompanied them at intervals from the other. 
The black candles were reversed, and made to melt drop by drop into 
a huge tub filled with blood. This symbol made the spectators 
shudder, and when the close came, and the lights were all suddenly 
immersed in the blood, a cry of execration rose from all, and in that 
darkness rose shouts of “‘ Amen!” to the curses. 

Amsterdam, at least the Jewish part of it, was in an uproar; but 
the young man who had been cursed thus particularly was probably 
not much troubled. Black candles melting in blood, lugubrious 
chantings of detailed curses, with trumpet accompaniments, might 
terrify those who believed that God would certainly fulfil all the 
intentions which Rabbis attributed to him—believed in the wrath and 
ferocity, the merciless lust of vengeance, which they, personifying 
their own passions, attributed to the Creator ; but such cursings were 

(1) The formula of excommunication I have found nowhere but in the little work 
called An Account of the Life and Writings of Spinoza, published in London, 1720, which 
none of the latter writers seem to have known. It contains an abbreviation of the Life 
by Colerus, and a slight analysis of the TZiactatus Theologico-Politicus. It has only 
ninety-six pages of large print; and was published for one shilling. The form or 
excommunication printed by Vloten in the Swpplementum, is only an abridgment of that 


quoted in the text ; whether this abridgment were made in the copy paper to Spinoza, 
or whether it were made by the chief Rabbi at the ceremony, is not clear. 
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no more than fetid breath to one whose conceptions of the Creator 
were of a higher kind, whose faith in the goodness of God, and 
placid resignation to God’s will was more than a tradition, more than 
a profession, a deep conviction working through his life. 


III. 


So much of the outward life we know ; of the inward life we know 
nothing. Kuno Fischer is probably warranted in the assumption 
that it was to the influence of Descartes that Spinoza owed his 
emancipation from rabbinical ideas; but we have no evidence on the 
subject. Nor do we know how he fared when banished from the 
Jewish community and his family. His isolation was great. Excluded 
from the society of Jews he found no refuge in that of Christians ; 
nor had he at first a select circle of sympathising friends to whom he 
could turn: these came later on. There were, indeed, one or two 
from whom he might have received sympathy: one of these was 
Vanden Ende, the physician and philologist, from whom he had 
learned Latin and (it is conjectured) philosophy, and (as I conjec- 
ture) gained that acquaintance with anatomy and physiology which, 
although never obtruded, is nevertheless discernible in his writings.’ 
Vanden Ende had a daughter who is sometimes said to have taught 
Spinoza Latin, but as she was only a child of twelve at the date of the 
Excommunication, 1656, inexorable chronology refuses its countenance 
to that myth. Whether there is any truth in the story of Spinoza’s 
having been jilted by this Clara Maria for one Kerckrinck, a Ham- 
burgh merchant, who wooed and won her with pearl necklaces (a story 
which has been elevated into romance by Auerbach), it would be 
difficult to decide. He himself spoke of the affection he had borne 
her ; but considering that she refused to marry Kerckrinck until he 
had come over to her religion, we cannot suppose that she would 
have listened to Spinoza, who had discarded all religious forms. And 
what shall we say to the suggestion of his Jewish biographer, 
Philipson, that it was this idea of a Jew marrying a Christian which 
led him to meditate on Judaism, Christianity, and Religion in the 
abstract, whence he rose through Love to Philosophy ? 

Love seems to have played but a very subordinate part in this 
thinker’s life. He tells us himself that it was another mistress to 
whom he was devoted. In a fragment entitled “On the Improve- 
ment of the Intellect,” which was his first work, there is this passage, 
which has biographical significance :— 

‘‘ Experience haying taught me that all the ordinary affairs of life are vain 


and futile; and that those things which I dreaded were only in themselves good 
or bad according as they moved my soul, I finally resolyed on inquiring if there 





(1) There are qany slight indications scattered through his works, but the best 
evidence is that he never commits himself by ignorant statements in these matters. 
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was anything truly good in itself, and capable of being communicated to man, 
a good which, everything else being rejected, could fill the soul entirely ; 
whether, in short, that good existed which if possessed could give supreme 
and eternal happiness. I say, J finally resolved, because at first it seemed 
inconsiderate to renounce the good which was certain for a greater good which 
was uncertain. I pondered on the advantages which accrued from reputation 
and wealth, all of which I must renounce if I would seriously undertake the 
search after another object, and which, if happiness chanced to belong to these 
advantages, I should necessarily see escape me; and if, on the other hand, 
happiness belongs to other objects and I sought happiness where it is not to be 
found, then also should I miss it. I therefore resolved this in my mind; 
whether it were posssible for me to regulate my life according to a new rule, 
or at any rate ascertain the existence of such a rule, without changing the 
actual order of my life—a thing which I have often in vain attempted. For 
those things which most frequently occur in life, and in which men, judging 
from their acts, think supreme happiness consists, may be reduced to three, 
riches, honours, and pleasures of the senses. By these three the mind is so 
occupied it is scarcely able to think of any other good. Pleasures of sense, 
especially, so absorb the mind that it reposes in them, and thus is prevented 
from thinking of anything else. But after fruition follows sadness, which if 
it does not absorb the mind at least disturbs and deadens it. The search after 
riches and honours also occupies the mind, especially when sought for their 
own sake, as if they constituted happiness. Repentance does not follow riches 
and honours as it follows sensuous pleasures; on the contrary, the more we 
possess of them the greater is our pleasure, and consequently the greater our 
desire to increase them. Honour, or reputation, is a serious impediment, 
because to attain it we must direct our lives according to the wishes of others, 
avoiding what the yulgar avoid, seeking what men seek. When, therefore, 
I saw the obstacles which hindered me from following a rule of conduct 
different from the ordinary rule, and saw how great was the antagonism be- 
tween the two, I was forced to inquire which of the two would be most useful 
to me; for, as I said just now, I seemed to be abandoning the certain for the 
uncertain. But after meditating thereupon I found, first, that in giving up 
the ordinary advantages I really renounced only an uncertain good for another 
equally uncertain, the latter, however, being only uncertain as to the possibility 
of my attaining it. After assiduous meditation I found that I was only quitting 
certain evils for a certain good. For I saw I was in the greatest danger, which 
forced me to seck a remedy, even an uncertain one; as a man in sickness, 
seeing certain death before him unless something be done, will seize at any 
remedy, however vague, for in that is all his hope. And, indeed, all those 
things which the vulgar seek were not only unable to furnish me with a remedy, 
but were obstacles, because they are frequently the very causes of the ruin of 
those who possess them, and always of those who are possessed by them. 
Many are the examples of those who have suffered persecution, nay, death, on 
account of their wealth, or who, in the hope of gain, have exposed themselves 
to perils, and paid for their folly with their lives. Nor are there fewer examples 
of men who, in the pursuit of honours, or in defending them, have become most 
miserable. Lastly, there are innumerable examples of those who by excess of 
sensual pleasures have accelerated their death. Hence the evil seems to me to 
arise from this; that all our happiness and unhappiness depends solely on the 
quality of the object which we desire. For those things which are not desired 
arouse neither quarrels nor sorrow if they escape us, nor envy when others 
possess them, neither fear nor hate, in a word, no commotion of the mind; 





(1) Spinoza’s language is stronger, but to translate more literally would, perhaps, 


mislead ; he says: Divitias, honorem, atque libidinem. 5 
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whereas all those evils belong to our attachment to perishable things, such as 
those just spoken of. But love of what is eternal and infinite nourishes the 
mind with joy only, and is never touched with sorrow, and it is this good so 
eminently desirable that all men should seek. Yetit was not without meaning 
that I said, to consider the matter seriously. For although I clearly perceived 
this in my mind, I could not banish all love of wealth, honours, and sensual 
pleasures. But I found that so long as my mind was occupied with these 
thoughts, so long was it turned away from passions, and seriously meditated 
the new rule of life, which was to me a great consolation. For thus I saw 
that these evils were not incurable ; and, although at first these serious moments 
were rare and brief, yet afterwards as the true good became better known they 
became more frequent and more durable, especially when I saw that the acqui- 
sition of wealth, glory, and sensual pleasures was fatal so long as these were 
sought for their own sakes and not as means to an end. If, indeed, they are 
sought as means, then they have their value and do little hurt ; on the contrary, 
they are very useful towards the proposed end. 

‘Here let me say what I mean by the true good and what is the supreme 
good. To understand these rightly it must be noted that good and evil are only 
relative, so that one and the same thing may be called good or evil according to 
its different aspects; and the same of perfection and imperfection. Nothing 
considered in itself can be called perfect or imperfect ; as we shall understand 
when we see how all things exist according to the external order and according 
to the certain laws of nature. But as human weakness cannot follow this 
eternal order by its own thought, and meanwhile man conceives a human 
nature much surpassing his own, to the height of which nothing seems to 
prevent his arriving, he is incited to seek the means of arriving at this perfec- 
tion, and everything which seems to lead there is called by him the true good. 
But the supreme good would be for him and others, if possible, to enjoy this 
higher nature. And what is this? We shall hereafter show that it is the 
knowledge of the union of the mind with all nature. This then is the end I 
must seek: to acquire this higher human nature and use every effort for others 
to acquire it also; that is to say, it is necessary for my happiness that many 
others should think with me, so that their intellects and their desires should 
accord with mine; for which two things are necessary: first, to understand 
Nature so as to be able to acquire this higher human nature; next, to form 
such a society as will admit of the greatest number arriving easily and securely 
at such perfection. ‘Therefore our tasks are a moral philosophy and the educa- 
tion of children ; and, as health is a not unimportant means for the end we have 
in view, the whole science of medicine must be added; and, as the arts make 
many difficult things easy, and aid us by saving our labour and time, we must 
not omit mechanics. But above all must be sought a method of improving the 
understanding, and as far as possible to correct it from the beginning, so that, 
warned against error, it may know clearly.” 


This passage must not be read as mere oratorical preamble, but 
as the serious expression of his conviction. His life testifies to its 
sincerity. What he said, he did; what he wrote in philosophic 
treatises he tried to live in philosophic earnestness. He was very 
poor, and was often tempted—tempted by money, tempted by vanity, 
tempted by his senses; but these lures were powerless. It was not 
with him as it is, unhappily, with so many of us who mean to live a 
noble life, and wish to act up to our best convictions, but who find that 
the allurements which are easily vanquished while they remain at a 
certain distance, become our masters when they press closely on us. 
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Spinoza was a “God-intoxicated man” not only in the ardours of 
speculative activity, but in the conflict of daily life, believing in God 
as an ever-present'reality. Amidst temptation he continued steadfast 
to the divinity of those aspirations which in solitude his soul had 
seen to be divine. Many men before and since have been poor and 
obscure, have despised wealth, have been careless of fame, even when 
they have shown no touch of vain-gloriousness in their contempt and 
noisy independence ; but not many have been offered the opulence and 
glory they despised, and have continued, after the offers, to leave them 
disregarded and untouched. Many men have written eloquently 
and sincerely of quitting the perishable things of this world for 
Truth ; but few have shown an equal earnestness in translating this 
eloquence into conduct. Spinoza was one of the few; and it is well 
that this should be known, because the deep repugnance which is felt 
against his speculative opinions arises less from a sense of their 
falsehood, than from a belief that such opinions cannot enter the 
mind without necessarily dissolving all moral principles. I have no 
hesitation in avowing that many of Spinoza’s conclusions are such as 
must shock all Christians, and most Theists, that to him even more 
than to Kant should be applied the epithet of “all shattering” (ales 
sermalmende), that logically there is but a trivial distinction between 
his Acosmism, which makes God the one universal being, and 
Atheism, which makes the cosmos the one universal existence. 
Observe, I say “logically” there is but little difference ; spiritually, 
the difference is profound. His Acosmism may denote what is scarcely 
distinguishable from Atheism ; it connotes something utterly opposed 
to Atheism ; and we know that he explicitly and emphatically repu- 
diated Atheism. The horror which many feel at his opinions is 
entirely due to the rooted prejudice that morality is inseparable from 
certain special dogmas which, if rejected, leave the man a prey to all 
animal and ignoble passions. But no one was more rigorous than he 
in the subjection of all passions and all egoisms to the love of God 
and obedience to the Divine will. The love of God is everywhere 
proclaimed the highest good, the noblest aim, the only source of 
permanent felicity. And when Isaac Orobio accused him of getting 
rid of all Religion in the escape from superstition, he gravely asked, 
“Ts it to cast off Religion to acknowledge God as the supreme good, 
and to love’ him with singleness of soul, which love must constitute 
our highest felicity, our most perfect freedom? That the reward of 
virtue is virtue, and the punishment of ignorance and impotence is 
ignorance ? and that every one should love his neighbour and obey 
the laws?”} He denied that true morality has its basis in fear of 


(1) “An queso, ille omnem religionem exuit, qui Deum summum bonum agno- 
scendum statuit, eundemque libero animo ut talem amandum ? et quod in hoe solo 
nostra summa felicitas summaque libertas consistit? porro quod premium virtutis sit 
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punishment. ‘To substitute that fear for the love of Gcd is to show 
that we love something better than God. 

Spinoza shocks those who regard him from an antagonistic stand- 
ing point. No sooner is the mind disengaged from the trammels of 
old prejudice than we learn to look on his arguments as on the argu- 
ments of Parmenides or Algazel; we ask whether they are true or 
false, whether they can be taken up into our philosophy, or rejected 
from it? This is the attitude of Germany. To some extent it 
is the attitude of France. It will become the attitude of England. 
For myself I cannot accept Spinoza’s system; but I see how it was 
perfectly compatible with his own pure morality, and do not fear 
lest it should disturb the morality of any one who could conscien- 
tiously adopt it. I reject all ontological schemes, and deny the 
competence of the ontological method; but if we are to employ that 
method, and put our trust in its conclusions, the results of Spinozism 
are quite as capable of dovetailing with the needs of a noble life as 
any other system. 

And here I may make a remark of general application, namely, 
that the incalculable importance of morality so presses itself upon 
consideration at every turn, and necessarily forms so large a part of 
every thinker’s meditations, that no rational system can be con- 
structed which does not conform itself to the highest prevalent 
conceptions of the moral law; and hence we may observe, as a rule, 
that in proportion as a speculative system departs from the prin- 
ciples currently accepted in philosophy, it seeks to gain increased 
support from morality, thus recovering the hold of men’s minds in 
one direction which it has given up in the other. If this be so, it 
shows how misguided is the anger which assails a new thought from 


_ terror at its moral consequences. Our first question should never 
be, To what will this lead? but, Is this true ? 


IV. 


Spinoza gained his livelihood by glass polishing. The rules of the 
Jewish doctors enjoin the necessity of learning some mechanical art, 
as well as the Law. It was not enough for a Rabbi to be a scholar, 
he must also have at command the means of subsistence. Spinoza, 
fond of optics, had learned the art of polishing lenses; and he 
acquired a certain celebrity for the excellence of his workmanship, 
as we see in a letter from Leibnitz. He also relaxed his mind 
occasionally with employing his pencil. Colerus had a portfolio of 
portraits by him of several distinguished men; among these was a 
sketch of Spinoza himself, in the dress of Masaniello. 


ipsa virtus, stultitia autem ect impotenti« supplicium sit ipsa stultitia? et denique quod 


unusquisque proximum suum amare debet ef mandatissummz potestatis obedire?”— 
Epist. XLIX., p. 294. 
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In 1660 we find him living in Rhynsburg, near Leyden; and 
there among his friends we notice Henry Oldenburg, who had been 
the Hague consul in London, when Cromwell was Protector. He was 
also the intimate friend of Robert Boyle, and helped in the founda- 
tion of the Royal Society of Great Britain. The very first paper in 
the Transactions of that now illustrious society bears his signature. 
He writes from London to Spinoza in the year 1661, recalling their 
pleasant discussions on God, thought, extension, the union of the 
body and soul, and the philosophy of Descartes and Bacon." 

Another friend is Simon de Vries, who was true to him through 
life, and whose veneration is prettily expressed in that passage of a 
letter wherein he exclaims, “ Thrice happy is the young man living 
in the same house with you, who can see you at breakfast and 
dinner, who can walk with you, and listen to you on the highest 
subjects.” Upon which Spinoza characteristically replies, “You 
need not envy my young inmate, against whom I jealously guard 
myself, and to whom I earnestly beg that you and other friends will 
not communicate my opinions until he has grown more ripe for 
them. At present he is too childish and volatile, impelled rather by 
curiosity than love of truth. But I hope that he will put aside 
these faults as he grows older; nay, as far as I can judge of his 
disposition, I feel sure of this, and on this account I take great 
pains with him.”” It was this young man that Spinoza instructed 
in the Cartesian philosophy, and for his use he began the composi- 
tion of the “ Principles of Descartes geometrically demonstrated ;” not 
for Simon de Vries, as is commonly said. This work was afterwards 
completed, and an appendix added, in which Spinoza indicates his 
chief points of divergence from Descartes. It was published by 
Meyer in 1664, and produced considerable stir among the Cartesians. 

He left Rhynsburg for the Hague, and there among his warm 
friends was the celebrated and unfortunate Grand Pensioner, Jean de 
Witt. “In all Holland,” says Mr. Froude, “there were none like 
these two; they had found each other now, and they loved each other 
as only good men love. From him Spinoza accepted a pension, not a 
very enormous one—some thirty-five pounds a year; the only thing 
of the kind he ever did accept. Perhaps because De Witt was the 
only person he had met who exactly understood what it was, and 
weighed such favours at their exact worth, neither less nor more.” 

This interpretation is consistent with all we know of Spinoza. On 
the death of his father, his two sisters, Rebecca and Miriam, tried to 
keep him from his inheritance, probably thinking that an excom- 
municated heretic had no claim on the money of the faithful. He 
appealed against them in a court of law; gained his cause, and 


(1) Servoza: Epist. I 
(2) VuoTen: Supplementun, p. 295. 
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having thus satisfied his sense of justice, gave up the contested 
property as a free gift, thus saving his sisters from fraud and him- 
self from an indignity. Later in life his affectionate pupil, Simon 
de Vries, brought him a thousand florins, entreating him to accépt 
it as a slight payment of the heavy debt the pupil owed the teacher. 
Spinoza laughingly assured him that he was in no need of money, 
and that such a sum would turn his head. Simon then made a will, 
bequeathing the whole of his property to Spinoza, who, on hearing 
of it, at once set off for Amsterdam to remonstrate against an act so 
unjust to Simon’s brother. His arguments prevailed. The will was 
destroyed, and the brother finally inherited. Now came a struggle 
of generosity. The heir protested that he could not accept the 
property unless he were allowed to settle five hundred florins a 
year on the disinterested friend; and, after some debate, Spinoza 
agreed to accept three hundred. 

In 1673 Karl Ludwig, the Elector Palatine, anxious to secure so 
illustrious a thinker, offered him the chair of philosophy at Heidel- 
berg. But whatever allurement there might otherwise have been in 
such a proposal was destroyed by the intimation that the Elector 
hoped he would avoid collision with existing creeds. ‘I have never 
had any intention of teaching in~public,” replied the philosopher, 
“and if I give my time to expounding the first questions of philo- 
sophy, I shall perhaps not be able to make any advances in its 


deeper questions as I desire. Nor do I exactly understand within 
what limits my philosophy can be made to avoid collision with 
established creeds. Schisms do not arise so much from a genuine 
love of religion, as from the interests and passions, and from that love 
of contradiction which prompts men to falsify and anathematise even 


what is true.”' And, therefore, the professorship was declined. 


Louis XIV. offered him a pension if he would dedicate his next 
work to him, but received for answer that the philosopher had no 
intention of dedicating anything to his Majesty. 

From these examples we may conclude that his acceptance of the 
pension from De Witt was grounded on a perfect confidence in the 
motives and the character of his friend. There is often as much 
generosity in accepting as in conferring an obligation ; and as much 
vanity as independence in its rejection. All depends upon the nature 
of the existing relations, and the character of the friends. 

A little incident, unnoticed by his biographers, but interesting as 
an indication of the state of opinion in those days, may here be 
related. If there is an error one might have expected the clear and 
penetrating intellect of Spinoza to have seen through, it is the error 


(1) “. . . . Quippe schismata non tam ex ardenti religionis studio oriuntur quam 
ex vario hominum affectu vel contradicendi studio, quo omnia etsi recte dicta sint, 
depravare et damnare solent.””-—Epist. LIV., p. 304. 
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of the Alchemists; but this expectation is grounded on a miscon- 
ception. Alchemy seems absurd to us because the experimental 
method has abundantly shown that the processes of the alchemists 
were futile. In those days it seemed plausible enough; and that 
which conquered the assent of eminent men, was not scientific deduc- 
tion, but a striking fact. J. F. Schweitzer (known in Europe by his 
Latinised name of Helvetius) was then physician to the Prince of 
Orange, and notorious as an antagonist of the alchemists. It was, 
therefore, their interest to convert him. On the 27th of December, 
1666, he received the visit of a stranger, who declined to give his 
name, but who came, he said, in consequence of the dispute between 
Helvetius and Kenelm Digby, and was prepared with material 
proofs of the existence of the philosopher’s stone. After a sharp dis- 
cussion, the stranger handed him an extremely small portion of 
yellow metallic powder, having the aspect of sulphur, assuring him 
it would transmute an ounce and a-half of lead into gold. He 
departed. Helvetius, in the presence of his wife, made the experi- 
ment. To his astonishment it succeeded. There was the ingot of 
gold, which all the goldsmiths and assayers of the Hague pronounced 
to be pure. He was startled into credulity. The fact mastered him, 
as striking facts so often master imperfect scepticism. He wrote an 
account of the whole adventure, and avowed his faith in the alchemy 
which hitherto he had derided. This made no little stir. Among 
the rest Spinoza was eager for precise details, and we have a letter 
from him dated 25th of March, 1667, in which he says, “ Your last 
letter of the 14th reached me safely, but various causes prevented my 
replying at once. I spoke to Vossius about the Helvetius affair, and 
he burst out laughing, wondering how I could occupy myself about 
such trivialities. But I, disregarding this contempt, went to the 
goldsmith who had assayed the gold, and whose name is Brechtett. 
He assured me that, in spite of Vossius, the gold during the fusion 
increased in weight on some silver being thrown into the cruci- 
ble ; hence, as he firmly believes, this gold which changes silver into 
gold must contain something peculiar in itself. Not he alone, but 
divers other persons who were present at the time assured me that 
such was the case. After this I went to Helvetius, who showed me 
the gold and the crucible still having a little gold attached to its 
inside; and told me that he had strewn scarcely a quarter of a grain 
on the molten lead. He added that it was his intention to publish a 
brief history of the affair. This is what I have been able to learn of 
the matter.” 

The trick which imposed upon Helvetius was adroit, and the know- 
ledge of chemistry was too imperfect, and the nature of experimental 
evidence too little understood, to suggest the presence of a trick. 
Spinoza, like the others, seems to have relied upon the purely irrcle- 
vant testimony of goldsmiths and bystanders; and on similar testi- 
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mony spirit-rapping, witchcraft, and other delusions have been 
credited. 

The next, and perhaps the most considerable event to be recorded 
in Spinoza’s life is the publication in 1670 of the Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus. It is one of the boldest books ever written; and it was 
written at a time when boldness was far more perilous than it has 
been since; when philosophers had to use elaborate precautions in 
advancing even small heresies, and their skill was shown in insinuating 
what they could not openly avow. Spinoza had for some time resisted 
the entreaties of his friends ; he foresaw the tumult that his opinions 
would arouse. Oldenburg writes to him in 1662 urging him to brave 
the ignorant mob and rely on the sympathy of the learned (a pretty 
reed to lean on!); and in 1665 he is still more pressing. ‘“ What 
do you fear? Why hesitate? Begin, and you may be confident of 
the applause of all real philosophers. I never will believe that you 
would write anything against the existence and providence of God; 
and provided that these solid grounds of religion are respected, it is 
easy to excuse or defend any philosophic opinions.” Yet Oldenburg 
himself held very different language after publication; and proved 
that Spinoza’s hesitation was well founded. What finally determined 
him is not known. Most probably~a deep sense of the importance of 
his views at a period of widespread unrest, a period rife with sophisms. 
Holland was reposing on the laurels she had won in her long and 
desperate struggle against Spain. Having freed herself from a 
foreign yoke, she might now have completed her canals,extended her 
commerce, and enjoyed the amenities of peace, had not theological 
faction disturbed it. A land of political freedom, an asylum for per- 
secuted free-thinkers, it was torn by theological strife. The per- 
secuted Jews might flock there from Portugal and Spain; the 
Protestants of France and Belgium found shelter there ; but on their 
arrival these fugitives witnessed conflicts almost as savage as those 
from which they fled. Toleration was awarded to political thought ; 
various religions were allowed to erect their churches; but within 
the pale of the State Church there was the old strife. What Spinoza 
wished to teach men was, the essential nature of Religion, and the 
political nature of a church. He wished to see a complete separation 
of the temporal and spiritual powers, giving to the Church a purely 
political significance in outward observances, and leaving individual 
conscience free as to opinions. The State has a right to determine 
ceremonies and observances ; but it violates every principle of justice 
if it attempts to coerce opinions or the expression of opinions. It 
would be impossible for men to continue to live in society unless 
each gave up his right of action in deference to the laws established 
for all. “The right of action on his individual judgment ceases ; 
but the right of action only, not the right of reasoning and judging.” 

DD2 
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I shall have to speak more particularly hereafter of this book, 
which was everywhere condemned, interdicted, and, above all, 
“refuted.” | Even free thinkers were staggered; yet it found some 
energetic admirers, who printed it under false titles, translated, and 
abridged it, thus disseminating itsideas. In England an abridgment 
appeared in 1720, and in 1737 a complete translation. What Spinoza 
thought of his “ refuters”” may be gathered from a passage in one of 
his letters.’ “The other day I saw the book which the Utrecht pro- 
fessors have been writing against me, hanging in a_bookseller’s 
window, and from the little I had time to read of it, it seemed not 
worth reading, much less answering. I let the book and its author 
alone. Mentally smiling, I thought how the men who are most 
ignorant, are always those most audaciously ready to write.” 

This Ziactate made Spinoza’s house the house of call for lion- 
hunters. Foreign ministers, foreign philosophers, men who admired 
him, men who execrated him, and men who were to “refute him,” 
came to occupy his leisure with their talk. He conversed very 
freely with them, sketching all the while, often taking their por- 
traits. Among these visitors we shall only here note Leibnitz, who 
although he plagiarised his celebrated philosophical conception of the 
pre-established harmony from Spinoza, never spoke of him but in 
terms unworthy of both these great intellects. This much is to be 
said for Leibnitz, however, that he never thoroughly understood 
Spinoza, and was shocked at the results of the system he so miscon- 
ceived. If he never understood the simple Locke, we need not wonder 
that he failed to penetrate the meaning of Spinoza; that he did fail 
is conclusively and almost ludicrously shown in the posthumous 
work published by an admiring disciple,” of which I shall take no 
further notice. The plagiarism of the pre-established harmony has 
been placed beyond a doubt. Nevertheless, whether Leibnitz under- 
stood or misunderstood Spinoza, one would have been glad of some 
record of their meeting and conversation. 

The murder of De Witt must have been a great shock to Spinoza. 
It was the only occasion on which he is known to have lost all control 
over his emotions; and it must have recurred to him with solemn 
feeling when, on a visit to the great Condé, the report arose that he 
was a political spy, and the populace surrounded the house where he 
lived. “ Fear nothing,” he said to his terrified landlord ; “ it is easy 
for me to justify myself. There are those who know the object of my 
journey. But whatever may arrive, as soon as the mob assembles, [ 
will go out and meet them, even though I share the fate of De Witt.” 

Annoyed at being ‘misunderstood on points which seemed to him 


(1) Epist. L., p. 299. 


(2) Refutation Inédite de Spinoza, Par Leibnitz.  Précédce d’une Mémoire par M. 
Foucher de Careil, Paris. 1854. “| 
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so clear, he shrank from the publication of his Ethics ; and accord- 
ingly that work only saw the light after his death. He was timid 
and retiring, ill suited to the world and the world’s ways, especially 
unsuited for conflict. A severe mysticism, like his, was not for vulgar 
minds. It wanted even the emotion which could commend it to 
mystical minds. For the peculiarity about him, that which dis- 
tinguishes him from all other thinkers is, that he was a mystic whose 
mind moved in geometrical processes; and his severe rigour of 
abstraction and. deduction are as repellent to the vague emotional 
tendencies of the mystical mind, as the intense disinterestedness and 
passionlessness of his system are repellent to the ordinary mind. 

Let us glance at his private life. Though very poor, from his 
scanty pittance he had something to spare for the necessities of 
others. On looking over his papers after his death, it was found that 
one day his expenses amounted to three halfpence, for a soupe au lait 
and a little butter, with three farthings extra for beer; another day, 
gruel, with butter and raisins, which cost him twopence halfpenny, 
sufficed for his epicurism; and as his biographer Colerus says, 
“ Although often invited to dinner, he preferred the scanty meal that 
he found at home to dining sumptuously at the expense of another.” 
In company with a few neighbours he sat at the chimney corner, 
smoking his pipe and talking to them of what they could understand, 
not disturbing their creeds by any obtrusion of his own. No vanity of 
proselytism made him trouble the convictions of those unfitted to 
receive new doctrines. When his landlady, feeling, perhaps, that 
the assurance of so good and great a man was almost equal to the 
priests, asked him whether he believed she could be saved by her 
religion, which she knew was not his, he replied, “ Your religion 
is a good one; you ought not to seek another, nor doubt that 
yours will procure salvation provided you add to your piety 
the tranquil virtues of domestic life.’ Nor was this, as some 
might suppose, the mere evasion of one who chose not to commit 
himself by exposure of his heretical opinions; it was a part of the 
solemn earnestness with which he looked at life and accepted faith. 
Read the fourteenth chapter of the Theological Political Treatise, and 
see how he distinguishes between what is essential and what colla- 
teral in religion ; how faith in God and love of God, with the conse- 
quent love of mankind, are in his eyes the sum of all religion ; how, 
even, regarding religious dogmas, it is not essential that they should 
be true, so that they be truly believed; and how it by no means 
follows that those who can give the best reasons for their faith are 
truly the most faithful, but, on the contrary, those who live most 
according to justice and charity. He knew his hostess was not wise, 
but he saw that she was virtuous. 

The children all loved him, and for them he would bring one 
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of his lenses to show them the spiders magnified. It was his 
amusement to watch insects. The sight of spiders fighting would 
make the tears roll down his cheeks with laughter ; a trait which 
Dugald Stewart thinks “very decidedly indicates a tendency to 
insanity ;”* and satisfactorily accounts for the horrible doctrines of 
Spinozism(?). Hamann sees in it only the sympathy of one 
web-spinner for another: “is taste betrays itself in a mode of 
thought which only insects gan thus entangle. Spiders and their 
admirer Spinoza naturally take to the geometric style of building.’” 
This is only surpassed by Hegel’s interpretation of his consumptive 
tendency as in harmony with his philosophy, in which all indi- 
viduality and particularity were resolved into the One Substance.? ' 

He had been a delicate child, and although at no time positively 
an invalid, he had always been weakly. The seeds of consumption 
slowly but inevitably undermined his strength, and on Sunday, 
22nd February, 1677, he was go feeble that his kind host and 
hostess left him reluctantly to attend divine service. He feared that 
he was sinking. But he entreated them to go to church as usual. 
On their return he talked with them about the sermon, and ate 
some broth with a good appetite. After dinner they again went 
to church, but left the physician by his bedside. On their return 
all was over. At three o’clock he had expired in the presence of the 
physician—who paid himself by taking a silver-handled knife and 
what money lay on the table, and departed. 

He died in his forty-fifth year, in the maturity of his intellect, but 
not before he had thoroughly worked out the whole scheme of his 
philosophy. 

Eprror. 


(1) Ducatp Stewart: Dissertation prefixed to Encyclo. Britt. Note LL. So readily 
are accusations made, that even this amiable writer thinks it probable that Spinoza 
learned his irreligious principles from the chief school of Atheism, the Synagogue of 
Amsterdam, “‘ where without any breach of charity (!) a large proportion of the more 
opulent class may be reasonably presumed to belong to the Sadducees.” 

(2) Hamann: Schriften I., 406. 

(3) The play on words cannot be rendered in English: “diése Schwindsucht iiber 
einstimmend war mit seinem Systeme, in dem auch alle Besonderheit und Einzelheit in 
der Einen Substanz verschwindet.”’ 


























THE ARCHITECTURE OF LONDON, IN RELATION TO 
CLIMATE. 


I nore the reader will not be tempted by my title into expecting 
either a learned dissertation or a party pamphlet. I have no inten- 
tion of venturing to play the professor or the satirist, or to discuss, 
from an “ esthetic” point of view, the merits of our London archi- 
tecture of this middle generation of the nineteenth century; nor of 
intruding any general notions of mine on the relative beauties of 
Classical, Italian, or Gothic, or laying down laws of taste respecting 
the contrasts or amalgamation of those styles. Whatever I may in 
my own mind think on these subjects, I shall keep to myself; being 
conscious, in the first place, of my own inadequacy of knowledge 
(inadequacy of taste no one ever admits); and, secondly, not being 
inclined to encounter the spiteful or random blows to which every 
one who charges in that never-ending mé/ée exposes himself; and, 
lastly, being well aware that as I never have had, nor am likely to 
have, the chance of being taken into counsel as to the construction 
of any projected edifice either by Mr. Cowper or by a company, limited, 
any opinion which I may entertain on zesthetic questions can be of no 
possible consequence as regards the future advancement of the 
metropolis. 

My ambition on the present occasion is limited to the object of 
placing on record a few suggestions relative to the adaptation of 
architecture to climate. I mean with reference to beauty of exterior 
only, not as regards convenience, which is quite a separate matter. 
Generally speaking, architects and their critics are apt to discuss this 
question of beauty without any reference at all to the condition of 
atmosphere, through which such beauty is to be viewed; as if trans- 
parency of air, and brightness of sun, were to be estimated as 
absolute quantities. But, for us Londoners, the truth is, that when 
we have settled to the best of our ability the question, how will such 
or such a projected building please the eye, there comes a second 
question, which, as far as my observation has gone, is scarcely ever 
asked at all—namely, how will it look through the medium of London 
air, and, especially, how will it look a few years hence? Questions 
of most pregnant interest, to the architect and the connoisseur alike, 
whether a believer in Gothic filagree work or Doric simplicity, a 
sectary of Gilbert Scott, or Barry, or Smirke; “for the grim sky 
bends over all,” and London fog will not waive its defiling qualities, 
nor admit real sunlight to penetrate its gloom, in order to favour the 
most exquisite conceptions of modern art. It is a case in which the 
mountain will not come to Mahomet, and therefore Mahomet must 
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come to the mountain ; we must do what we can, not what under other 
circumstances we might wish: and if at any time the object is to raise 
an edifice fit to serve the purposes and please the taste of whole genera- 
tions of men, and not merely to obtain a little ephemeral admiration 
for some architect of the day, we may depend upon it that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to frame the previous conception of our future 
building, not as standing in a conventional ether of its own, but in 
that peculiar atmosphere in which we Londoners live and move as 
well as we can, and have our fuliginous being. 

I do not think it often occurs to us to consider, when we look at a 
building in the streets, how much of our conception of its outlines 
and of its ornaments is really formed by the eye, and how much by 
imagination, remembrance, or reflection. 

If I take my stand near the eastern or western end of Pall Mall, 
and look along the street, I know that the elevations which I see in 
partial profile are many of them of great architectural pretensions, 
perhaps of considerable beauty. I have become by long observation 
very familiar with them all. A mere glimpse of the Travellers’ 
calls up to my mind its chaste facade, of the Army and Navy its pro- 
fuse ornamentation, of the Reform its Farnesian stateliness, and so 
forth. But how much do I sce of all this? On an ordinary day— 
on nineteen days, possibly, out of twenty—scarcely anything at all. 
The long array of fronts would appear to my eyes, if unassisted by my 
fancy—would appear to the eye of any stranger brought there for 
the first time—little more than a confusion of half-obliterated out- 
lines, like a blurred photograph. On nineteen days out of twenty, 
the eye, in London, can really perceive with distinctness no general 
architectural effects. 

If any one thinks this proposition at all too broadly asserted, let 
him try the converse of my suggestion. Let him take his stand, at 
the same point, on the twentieth day of exceptional sunlight ; or 
still better, when he is returning from a party at sunrise on a 
summer morning. Then he will really sce the distant outline which, 
on the other occasion, he only filled up from preconceived ideas. 
Things will appear to him as though a film had fallen from his eyes. 
What seemed flat, or nearly so, will be seen varied, as in truth it is, 
by numberless projections and recesses. Parts, details, relations, 
effects, will become actually visible to him, which his memory, 
roughly supplying the deficiency of the sight, had been unable dis- 
tinctly to retrace. Then, and by such process of comparison only, 
he will be enabled to appreciate the very important truth, that in 
northern countries in general, but more especially in regions blest 
with a London atmosphere, when we have to appreciate general 
architectural effects, an unconscious mental effort plays almost as 
great a part as the organ of sight. 
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And the same fact is true, though for a different reason, of our 
judgment of minor architectural or sculptural details in London, 
even when close at hand. The cause, in this instance, is the inevit- 
able, fatal, continuous accumulation from our never-ending shower of 
soot : 


‘* La pioggia maladetta, fredda, e greve 
Per l’aer tenebroso si rinversa : 


Regola e qualita mai non I’ é nuoya.” 

This may seem a trivial cause to which to attribute so great a result ; 
but it is, I am persuaded, literally true that the wear ofa very few years 
(especially when Bath stone or other soft varieties of the oolite are 
used), and in the case of fronts not exposed to wind and rain (as to 
both of which modifying circumstances a word presently), renders 
minor details unperceived by the eye ; which gradually calls in the 
aid of imagination to supply the defects, and thus becomes reconciled 
to what is really an irreparable loss. That this is so with regard toa 
still more familiar class of objects—statues and other sculptures in the 
open air—I think we shall all readily admit. Let any one (to take 
a trivial case) ascertain if he really sees the bearings on the royal 
arms over the entrance to the Horse Guards. Or look at the black 
army of outlines passing for gods and goddesses on the pediment 
of the British Museum. hontai by the eye, if you can, whether 
Charles I.’s horse at Whitehall has a girth or not. Observe the three 
guardsmen in Waterloo-place ; they have been the subject of much 
severe and jocose remark; they are impervious to criticism now ; 
they resemble nothing in the world but a cluster of charred martyrs 
ata stake. Will any one tell me that for the last three years he has 
had ocular evidence of Sir Charles Napier’s nose? Not a bit of it. 
He has seen an amorphous, sable mass, roughly shadowing out the 
contour of that eagle feature, and assuredly nothing more. 

But what is true of sculpture in the ordinary sense is of course 
true of fine decorative details in external architecture. I will not 
speak of edifices of comparative antiquity, in which discoloration 
as well as decay has been at work for some ages; such as the un- 
restored parts of Henry VII.’s Chapel, or that gloomy shadow of 
departed beauty, the north transept, or ‘‘ Solomon’s Gate,” of West- 
minster Abbey ; but of those of recent times. Look, if you please, 
a little closely at the Corinthian capitals of the northern or Strand 
front of Somerset House; or those of the grand octastyle portico 
of St. Martin’s; or (not to weary the reader with a catalogue) at 
the tracery of almost any of the churches erected at the period of 
Gothic renaissance thirty or forty years ago; and tell me what it is 
you really perceive by the sight? If you are honest, I believe that 
your answer must be, Something which has always been described to 
me, and which my eyesight, therefore, submitting to an habitual decep- 
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tion, passively receives, as delicate workmanship of classical or Gothic 
detail ; but in reality clots or smirches of soot, and very little besides. 

Now these considerations, but especially the first—that of the 
general atmospheric effect of northern climates, and of English town 
climate incomparably beyond all others—must lead us a little to 
reflect on the very different outward circumstances under which 
architectural art reached its highest points of cultivation, from those 
under which it is now prosecuted among ourselves. 

Our earliest masters in the beautiful, the Grecks, had the advan- 
tage of a climate in which no charm was lost from want of trans- 
parency in the medium through which it was seen. Consequently 
they had no occasion to make any allowance for half lights, or 
indistinctness, or other obstacles to perfect vision. They might do 
with reason what, I have above suggested, our builders are apt to do 
without reason—treat the light under which their structures were to 
be seen, as an absolute, never varying element. And they wrought 
accordingly, as men under the changeless eye of day. Grecian 
architecture (says the late Sir Thomas Wyse, with perfect truth as 
well as elegance of expression) “had no secrets, no doubts, no sur- 
prises. All was seen at once, and seen well.” Or as Mr. Ruskin 
expresses it in his ‘ Lamps of Architecture,” “The Greek workman 
cared. for shadow only as a dark field wherefrom his light figure or 
design might be intelligibly detached ; his attention was concentrated 
on the one aim at readableness, and clearness of accent: and all com- 
position, all harmony—nay, the very vitality and energy of separate 
groups—were, when necessary, sacrificed to plain speaking.” 

I learnt a lesson to this effect a few years ago, when I took an 
opportunity of paying a visit to the Acropolis by the light of a full 
moon. I had in my time done plenty of duty of the same order ; 
had performed my pilgrimage to the Coliseum and the Forum by 
moonlight, as well as to the usual catalogue of cathedrals, castles, 
and abbeys; and I was well aware, mere sentiment apart, of the 
powerful and favourable effect produced by a strong moonlight in 
showing off specimens of most classes of architecture—in calling forth 
the broad masses of light and shadow, in bringing the most striking 
features into strong relief, and veiling by its dimmer radiance the 
more insignificant or tasteless portions, too prominent in full day- 
light. And I anticipated the enjoyment of a still deeper sense of 
beauty, from viewing the Parthenon and its neighbouring edifices 
under the same mellowing influences. Never did I experience a 
greater disappointment. And yet all the accessories were favourable. 
The moon shone with intense brilliancy froma sky of Hellas. It was 
not, indeed, one of those balmy nights which our fancy associates 
with that climate. The Thracian wind swept bitterly along that 
deep furrow of the earth which extends from Marathon to Salamis, 
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howling from column to column, and driving the poor old revolution- 
ary soldier, whom the government allotted me as a cicerone, to cower 
behind a mass of fallen masonry, and leave the sacred precincts to 
the undisturbed possession of myself and the ravens, who have suc- 
ceeded the owls of old as Minerva’s tenants. But the keenness of 
the air rendered the ethereal blue only the more profound. Never- 
theless the spectacle proved a failure, to my perception. I was forced 
to call up all my classical memories, in order to derive the slightest 
enthusiasm from the contemplation of an assemblage of gaunt, 
melancholy pillars, their perfect symmetry of form lost in the con- 
fusing intermixture of strong lights and shadows, the exquisite beauty 
of every detail effaced under what Virgil terms the “ malignant,” 
unfair, partial light of the moon. Then I perceived, or fancied 
I perceived, the reason of these things—namely, that perfection 
requires no half lights, no artificial enhancement of this beauty, or 
concealment of that defect; that the Greeks built, as Sir Thomas 
Wyse has it, for the all-disclosing Southern daylight; that the 
obscure was for them no source of the sublime, or of the beautiful 
either, in the domain of art; that they did not hold, with Mr. 
Ruskin, that “ Rembrandtism is a noble manner in architecture ; ” 
that the Grecian temple was no more adapted for an exhibition by 
moonlight, than the Grecian woman, in the full realism of her sunny 
charms, to be turned into what we call a “ candle-light beauty.” 

This is, I must admit, a somewhat vague digression ; for we are not 
discussing the adaptation of architecture to lunar effects, but to those 
of ordinary daylight. But my object was only to establish the general 
law of that adaptation to the condition of atmosphere under which 
buildings are to be seen; and to point out that the Greek builders of 
old times had no allowance to make for the haziness or dinginess of 
the aérial medium, and might indulge at once in perfection of form 
and luxuriance of minute detail, without the slightest fear that the eye 
alone of the spectator, unassisted by his fancy, would fail in appre- 
hending everything which it was intended to offer to his admiration. 
The idea of enlisting contrasts of light and shade in the service of 
architecture, of bringing one portion into relief and leaving another 
in subdued brightness or in obscurity, and so forth—all these were 
the tricks, not only of a later age and an altered taste, but also, it 
may be suspected, of another climate: of that climate under which 
our great Gothic edifices were conceived and constructed—a climate 
affording sunlight enough, generally speaking, to allow the eye to 
perceive adequately mere beauties of detail; but so far imperfect in 
its illumination as not to do justice to the simplicity and beauty of 
the older models, and to require something of effort and artifice in 
order to avoid dulness. And now we Londoners have to solve a still 
more thorny problem: that of producing architectural beauty— 
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durable, not ephemeral—under climatic conditions quite different 
from both of these, and incomparably worse. Ours is a sky which to 
an old Greek would have seemed unsuited for the existence of ordi- 
nary human beings, and appropriate to the Cimmerian only, the 
dweller on the confines between the dead and the living ; under which 
the Gothic builder of the Middle Ages would have shuddered, and 
recognised in it a melancholy exaggeration of his own. I repeat that 
we have to deal with a state of things in which general effects of form 
are rendered indistinct, except when viewed close at hand, from 
deficiency of light; while beautiful effects of detail become in a few 
years invisible altogether, from the accumulation of smoky matter. 
If we look boldly and firmly at the facts before us, we shall be able, 
to some extent, to find both compensation and remedies ; but the first 
point is to recognise the truth. Instead of which, we obstinately shut 
our eyes to it. Delicacy of detail, it has been shown abundantly, is 
wholly unsuited to our condition: not more or less, but «holly; 
because in a few years it must unavoidably become (unless in some 
exceptional situations) not more or less obscure, but simply invisible. 
This is really no matter of opinion ; it is mere matter of fact, of which 
every one must have satisfied himself, or cannot fail to satisfy himself 
with the slightest expenditure of observation. And yet we go on, 
year by year, erecting pretty crotchets, towards which thousands are 
thrown away, in carving stone into marvels of fretwork. Such 
erections can but serve to fill the pockets and feed the self-opinion of 
clever embellishers, and to please the eye of the passer-by for three 
or four seasons ; then to disappear in the blackness of Erebus. 

Only see with what total disregard to the circumstances in which 
we are placed our builders set about their work. They have just 
completed in Parliament Street a pretty, florid, Renaissance building, 
to accommodate the Whitehall Club, I believe. I say nothing about 
its architectural merits in a higher sense; but the beauty of the 
minutely-cut mouldings, in soft white stone, above the door and 
windows, is as yet most attractive. The entrance, and most decorated, 
front of the edifice, is made to look north, abutting on the opening 
from Parliament Street to Cannon Row; that is, it has nearly a 
north-eastern aspect : in a climatic point of view, as we shall presently 
see, the very worst of all. Now, it needs no spirit of prophecy to give 
this florid fagade possibly three or four coming years of beauty, and 
eight or ten of visibility. After that time it will be a mere unsightly, 
smirched block of building—a monument of the evanescent character 
of an expensive undertaking, entered on for the enjoyment of the 
hour, and without a thought of the future. 

The reader may contrast this, if he pleases, with another building, 
the National Bank, which has just risen a little higher up, on the 
same side of Whitehall. The front faces west in a broad street ; an 
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exposure, as we shall see more fully presently, which gives the best 
chance for the preservation of some vestiges of the original beauty of 
a building in London. It is chiefly of nearly white granite, not 
the ordinary freestone ; another circumstance of importance. It is 
of the ordinary Italian style, has little profusion of ornament, but 
three simple rows of columns of the different orders, and very broad 
windows between. It will be plain to those who may perpend the 
suggestions which I have made, that this edifice will continue to 
preserve its features and bear inspection long after its decorated 
neighbour has become chaotic. 

Think again of the strange mania which has of late seized us, 
utterly regardless of the exigencies of our sky, for reviving the old 
fashion of the Gothic market-cross. Abstractedly considered, few 
mere caprices of architecture are popularly recognised as possessing 
more of beauty and of gracefulness; nor am I contending for a 
moment against the popular verdict. But how utterly unsuited to 
a heaven which rains down London soot! What can be predicted 
of these absurd pieces of wastefulness, for such they are; of the 
extraordinary erection in front of the Charing-cross hotel, or of the 
pretty little shrine now rising opposite the Westminster Session 
House, in honour, I am told, of the Protestant saint, Fowell Buxton ; 
except that after attracting a few observers and amusing more for a 
few years, they will become eyesores—tangles of clotted dirt ? 

I really fancy there are some people who believe in the resurrection 
of such dead carcases; who fancy that at some future period or 
other London will undergo a general washing, or rather a series 
of periodical washings, bringing again to light the shrouded beauties 
of its stonework. The idea seems to me simply absurd. Posterity, 
we may rely on it, will be far too deeply engaged in architectural 
vagaries of its own to think of bestowing time or money on disinterring 
those of past generations. I shall pretermit, therefore, in my present 
inquiry all suggestion about washing, scouring, and scraping, “ repla- 
trage,” or by whatever other name attempts at renovation may be 
termed; as also all projects (for which, nevertheless, I cannot help 
hoping a good issue) for protecting perishing surfaces by coverings 
of silicate, or “ zopissa,” or other ingenious invention. The first are 
inadequate for our purpose, the latter, as yet, unpractical. 

Let me take another instance, the more serviceable for my purpose 
as it will direct attention at once to several points of my argument. 
I see every day that eccentric little product of Mr. Gilbert Scott’s 
genius, the monument opposite Dean’s Yard to the Westminster 
heroes of the Crimea ; and I watch, year by year, the effect of London 
air upon it. It is, no doubt, a curiously miscellancous composition. 
On a basement of freestone steps stands a kind of plinth with but- 
tresses of red granite at the angles, surmounted by a carved torus of 
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freestone, then a tall shaft of similar granite, embraced nearly half 
way up by a sort of fillet, with coats of armour depending from it ; 
then (in freestone again) a Corinthian capital, a Gothic shrine, and 
at the top of alla statue. It stands on a site judiciously adapted for 
the collection of deposit from all the surrounding chimneys ; and it 
has so stood nearly ten years. Now, in this remarkable monument 
the plain granite of the plinth and shaft glitters as smoothly and 
brightly as it did on the day of its erection. Little impurity can 
find lodgment there. The lower portion of the freestone work, 
though much weatherstained, is in tolerable preservation. The 
delicate capital, shrine, and statue are as if they had never been; 
or rather, they exist as mere masses of blackness, in which the sight, 
unaided by the fancy, would discriminate nothing; and such they 
will remain until the advent of the fated New Zealander. 

Let us not deceive ourselves ; this is not a case for temperance, but 
for total abstinence. However reluctantly, we must make our rule 
absolute against profuse ornamentation. The true style for our metro- 
politan purposes must be broad, unencumbered, and massive, by what- 
ever technical variety of nomenclature it may be called; because more 
delicate proportions fail, as we have seen, to be realised by the eye 
through the ordinary film of our atmosphere; it must be as smooth of 
front and free from needless projections as circumstances will allow, 
and exempt, as far as possible, from florid ornament, because projections 
and florid ornament very soon become mere shapeless repositories for 
the products of smoke to lodge in. Beyond this, there is no need to 
suggest any limitation of uncatholic exclusiveness. If the classical 
style be adopted, the Doric, stern though it be, suits our need better 
than the Ionic, the Ionic far better than the Corinthian ; indeed, it 
is rather remarkable how the Ionic capital, with all its ornament, 
seems often to stand the test of distinct visibility after some years of 
exposure ; witness those on the front of the British Museum, and 
those of the Carlton. In Italian, a long, grave, yet imposing frontage, 
such as that of the noble Procuratie of Venice, seems in the main to 
suit our requirements well ; so does the palatial style of Genoa, for 
the Genoese architects were compelled by the extreme narrowness of 
the streets on which their buildings abutted to make them as flat 
faced as possible, and avoid broken outlines and projections, which 
are unsuitable in our case, as we have seen, for different reasons. 
For projections and recesses are with us, in truth, smoke-traps; for 
which reason the side of our new public offices towards St. James’s 
Park is predestined to irremediable blackness. The “crinkle-crankle” 
of the Gothic, as Wren is said to have called it, is, of course, at first 
sight only too open to similar condemnation. And it is really to be 
condemned if of the profusely ornamented sort, in which our archi- 
tects chiefly love to disport themselves ; but by no means, if of thet 
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severer style of beauty to which the domestic Gothic lends itself with 
almost equal facility ; of which, in modern art, an example may be 
found in the new Lincoln’s Inn buildings; in earlier times, judging 
from the representation left us, in the noble front of old Somerset 
House, built when the style of the middle ages was just yielding to 
the Renaissance." And I may add that our Houses of Parliament, if 
sinning against the canon I have ventured to lay down in respect of 
too profuse ornamentation, already dim and half-obliterated in thirty 
years, possess, nevertheless, in a high degree the merit of general 
boldness of feature; they really seem rather to gain than to lose as 
the daring outlines of roofs and towers are seen through the dense 
medium of our metropolitan haze. The French style, or by whatever 
name it may be properly designated, may also well be trained to suit 
our special circumstances, as it is in the new Montagu House. And 
there is many a fine specimen of chaste street-architecture of good, 
though not regular, elevation (interspersed, no doubt, with abomi- 
nable failures) among the mass of private commercial edifices raised 
of late years, particularly in the heart of the City. And, lastly, the 


(1) It is curious that the two finest London buildings of which Vandalism, or 
necessity, has deprived us—old St. Paul’s and old Somerset House—should have 
been replaced by the two noblest specimens of- modern London architecture. Somerset 
House, the grand extravagance of the audacious Protector, must have been very 
magnificent ; and it is difficult, with modern notions, to see why some effort was 
not made for its preservation and repair. There is a strange romance about its fate. 
After its abandonment by Queen Catherine of Braganza, in 1692, it served only for 
occasional lodgings used by Court tenants; bit by bit, it shrank into disuse, until finally 
deserted even before it had been quite dismantled. And the account of its reopening 
by Sir ‘W. Chambers, in 1775, for the purpose of demolition, reads like an Arabian tale 
of an enchanted city, revisited by mortals after a sleep of centuries :—‘‘ The old part of 
the mansion had been long shut up, and was reputed to be haunted. When opened by 
the direction of Sir William Chambers, the long gallery was observed to be lined with 
oak, in small panels ; the heights of their mouldings had been touched with gold. It 
had an oaken floor and stuccoed ceiling, from which depended part of the chain, and to 
which had hung chandeliers. Against the sides some sconces still remained. Several 
circumstances indicated that this gallery had been used as a ball-room. The audience 
chamber had been hung with silk, which was in tatters, as were the curtains, gilt leather 
covers, and painted screens; in this, and a much larger room, were various articles, 
which had been confusedly removed from other apartments: some of the sconces, 
though reversed, were still against the hangings; one of the brass gilt chandeliers still 
depended from the ceiling. Passing through these rooms, a pair of doors, with difficulty 
opened, gave access to an apartment on the first floor of a small pile, which formed a 
kind of tower at the end of the building, and the internal part of which was unquestion- 
ably the work of Inigo Jones. This had been used as a breakfast or dressing-room by 
Catherine, the queen of Charles II., and had more the appearance of a small temple than 
aroom. It was of an octagonal form, and the ceiling rose from a dome in a beautiful 
cornice. There appeared such an elegant simplicity in the architecture, and sucha truly 
attic grace in the ornaments, that Sir William Chambers exceedingly regretted the necessity 
there was for its dilapidation! 'The figures painted on the panels were in fresco: the 
ornaments under the surbase were in their heights touched with gold. The few articles 
of furniture that remained here were in the antique style, and there were several 
pictures upon the walls. From this room asmall door opened upon the staircase, and on 
the ground floor was an apartment of an octagonal form, lined with entirely white 
marble, in the interior closets of which were a hot and cold bath.” 
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Norman, Byzantine, or Romanesque varieties, to which our ecclesias- 
tical builders have of late years much addicted themselves—however 
inferior to our native Gothic in the great essentials of beauty—have, 
to a very considerable extent, the merit of accommodating themselves 
to our climate. They admit of broad smooth facades not much varied 
by projecting features, and of an ornamentation which is, no doubt, 
often minute, but is seldom profuse, and does not commonly bourgeon 
into such parterres of sooty flowers as the florid Gothic or the 
Corinthian. 

Next to adaptation of style to the purposes of our climate comes 
adaptation of material. And this is a particular in which the rules 
of common sense and common taste seem, if one may venture on such 
a phrase, even more self-evident. 

I have already spoken of the remarkable manner in which the 
purity of the polished, rose-coloured shaft of granite contrasts with 
the foulness of the freestone tracery, in the Westminster Crimean 
monument. Why is not this material, absolutely repellent of dirt, 
far more extensively used in our ornamental edifices? From the 
ordinary grey or reddish granite of Aberdeen, or of Heytor, admir- 
ably suited to its proper place, as in Waterloo and London bridges, 
and the Duke of York’s column, and the river terrace of the 
Houses of Parliament, to the multitudinous porphyries, and serpen- 
tine, and so-called jasper, and veined and coloured limestones of 
Cornwall, Devon, Purbeck, and Ireland, there is an immense wealth 
of building material; which is capable of taking, if required, so 
much polish as to keep nearly aloof atmospheric defilement, and 
allow of easy cleaning. Edifices in which these were used would also 
strike the eye by a variety of tints, sober indeed for the most part, 
and requiring to be relieved by an admixture of lighter colour, but in 
the main befitting our neutral-tinted skies. It is singular how very 
little of this class of material is exhibited outw: ardly i in London. I 
scarcely know where to look for it, on any considerable scale, except 
in the “polychrome” exterior of the Carlton. I presume the real 
reason for this deficiency to be a simple one: such materials are very 
expensive ; ardent projectors, and boards, and committees, and sub- 
scribers, and the professional men whom they employ, and, in short, 
all the go-ahead world, are anxious to have all they can for their 
money, and entertain no idea of subordinating the passion of the 
moment for praise and effect to more durable, but less showy, achieve- 
ments. To quote Mr. Ruskin once more:—‘“ The idea of sclf- 
denial for the sake of posterity, of practising present economy for the 
sake of debtors yet unborn, of planting forests that our descendants 
may live under their shade, or of raising cities for future nations to 
inhabit, never, I suppose, efficiently takes place among publicly recog- 
nised motives of exertion.” 

It was for this reason, mainly, that I regretted the failure of the 
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scheme for raising an obelisk in Hyde Park after the Egyptian fashion. 
Not from any special admiration of the form of the obelisk, or any 
sentiment about its adaptation to monumental purposes. In either 
point of view, I might perhaps have preferred the Gothic cross. But, 
then, the latter would in a few years be a dismal ghost: the former 
would endure for ever. According to received sentiment, an obelisk 
must needs be a monolith : an obelisk of masonry is not to be thought 
of; because, for reasons which, as Mr. Fergusson very truly says, are 
not easy of explanation, part of the merit of ornamental architecture 
consists in pecuniary value. Granite, or some similar stone capable 
of high polish, would alone furnish a specimen of the size required. 
A monument so simply shaped, and of such rich yet plain material, 
would defy the ethereal influences, and remain almost as well pre- 
served amidst the smoke of some hundred thousand of our sea-coal 
fires as in the clear air of Rome, or under the intenser sunlight of 
Egypt. 

After surfaces capable of polish, such as granite and marble, come 
the freestones of various solidity and complexion. Whatever their 
relative value in respect of liability to decay (in which respect they 
have been hitherto chiefly compared), all are subject to the same 
great objection in relation to the matter with which we are dealing ; 
all are porous, and admit the lodgment of the fuliginous particles 
which a polished surface repels. But they are subject to this 
defect in very different degrees. Why the Portland, the favourite 
building-stone of the last two centuries, has been so much discarded 
in the present, Ido not know. I have heard it said that the bed 
which afforded the lustrous quality formerly employed is practically 
exhausted. But I read, in the “ Descriptive Guide to the Museum of 
Practical Geology,” that the quarries wrought for Sir Christopher 
Wren “have been long deserted ; the only reason assigned being that 
the merchants find that they cannot sell that stone, on account of its 
being a little harder, and thereby more expensive to work.”’ And it 
is to be feared that this ignoble reason is the true one. Whatever 
the cause, the result is unfortunate. The fine variety of Portland is 
indeed easily infected with the black tint, but it washes easily where 
exposed to the rain; and there is something striking in the bold 
contrast between the deep shadow of the darkened portions and the _ 
silvery shimmer of those which retain their colour, as is apparent in 
the grand instance of St. Paul’s. But there are other kinds, com- 
paratively little used in London, though much in country districts, 
which offer a pretty sturdy resistance to the sooty enemy. This 
subject was considered when the building-stone for the new Houses 
of Parliament was determined on, although the actual selection 
proved unfortunate. Such are the hard sandstones of the north and 
of some western districts: the Craigleith, of which Edinburgh is 
mainly built; the Prudham stone, which I believe was largely em- 
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ployed in the new buildings of Newcastle ; those of Staffordshire, and 
the fine “‘Grinshill” of Shropshire. Such, again, are the domitesni 
and magnesian limestones of Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, and other 
parts. It is singular how often a coarse freestone of these classes, 
which seems to the eye extremely porous, keeps out both soot and 
damp better than the more delicate kinds. An instance familar to 
any one’s eye is to be found in Mr. Pennethorne’s work, the Museum 
of Practical Geology, between Piccadilly and Jermyn Street, built 
fifteen years ago, in a plain and massive style, of stone from Anston 
(I believe), whence that for the Houses of Parliament was also 
derived. Though standing in an exceedingly smoky neighbourhood, 
its stone front (that towards Piccadilly) is comparatively free from 
the ordinary clinging defilement ; while the colour, though not bril- 
liant, is rich and warm, like the Roman travertine, or that of the 
material of some of the better college fronts at Oxford. 

But all these hard freestones are, I believe, objectionable in the 
eyes of builders. They are generally of rough grain. They will not 
present the smooth surface, nor the creamy, rich whiteness, which 
distinguish their favourites the products of the older oolitic beds, 
best known under the general name of Bath stone. Nor will they 
cut “like cheese,” for purposes of minute ornamentation, as these 
latter will, by reason of that very softness and sponginess which 
makes them imbibe the poison of soot with the greatest facility. 
The builder, therefore, very naturally prefers the stone which will 
exhibit the lowest figure in his estimate, the most brilliant imme- 
diate effects for his impatient employers; which will secure him 
paragraphs in the newspapers, and a crowd of admiring gazers while 
his work is new; and what matters posterity to him? or what the 
look of disgust which the passer-by will cast, long before pos- 
terity has taken our place, on the mouldy, decayed, corroded physi- 
ognomy which the achievement of his genius will exhibit, as soon 
as its porous surface is thoroughly saturated with the products of 
the London atmosphere ? 

I must leave it to my readers to apply these principles, if they think 
it worth their while, to the consideration of those other materials 
which are employed as supplemental to freestone in our metropolitan 
arehitecture. Brick is not to be despised, except by those who value 
material only according to its expense. “A Teutonic race,” says 
Mr. Fergusson, “based on a Celtic substratum ” (a description which 
I suppose suits us), “would have wrought beauty even out of brick.” 
Red brick, relieved with stone, is generally allowed to produce very 
attractive results, although, unfortunately, it loses much of its beauty 
as it becomes dingy. Nor can I pretermit the very serious doubt, 
whether, discarding the mere sentiment which is shocked by the 
“untruthfulness” of a mere superficial use of rich materials, we 
might not act more wisely in constructing our decorative buildings, 
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after the fashion of the grand old cities of Northern Italy, of brick 
and stucco, intermingled with occasional facades of marble and other 
stones bearing a polish. Freestone, be it remembered, which we are 
apt to regard as the only architectural resource, is comparatively rare. 
There are but three freestone cities in England—Bath, Oxford, and 
modern Neweastle; only two, I think, Italian—Rome and Valetta. 
In France only, and perhaps in Scotland, they constitute the rule 
rather than the exception. 

And now let us turn in conclusion to one other circumstance 
which ought to be, but never is, borne in mind by London builders 
with reference to our conditions of climate; which is, exposure to 
the points of the compass. 

The west winds are in our climate not only the most frequent—in 
the proportion of nearly two-thirds—but they are also relatively “ 
strongest, and by far the wettest; gales from the south-west, 
particular, bringing with them those ‘diving masses of rain which 
act most substantially and powerfully to cleanse from stains the 
fronts of buildings. The consequence—one is almost ashamed to 
write down so plain a truism—is, that the faces of buildings exposed 
in tolerably open spaces to the west and south-west often enjoy a 
most remarkable exemption from coaly blackness, and even from less 
obnoxious weatherstains. Other exposures are more or less inferior 
to these ; but the worst of all are north and north-east, encountering 
those winds which usually prevail when fogs are at their thickest, 
and the atmosphere is steadily precipitating a diluted mixture of damp 
and soot. 

The “ Marble Arch ” at the Cumberland Gate of Hyde Park offers 
a convenient exemplification of this law. Its southern front is con- 
tinually washed by the storm-clouds which all the western counties 
send in ; and this retains, except in the interstices of the ornaments in 
relief, the most brilliant whiteness. Its northern front is not hemmed 
in by buildings, having a wide street before it; nevertheless, its 
polished appearance is lost altogether; it is a mass of dingy buff 
colour streaked with black. 

Again, the passenger down Whitehall may contrast, if he will, the 
appearance presented by the Banqueting Hall, which has now 
endured the London winters and summers for more than. two cen- 
turies, but which faces west, and is of Portland, with that of its 
opposite neighbour the Treasury, scarcely twenty years old, but 
facing east, and constructed of ordinary (I suppose Bath) stone. 

Or, to take a still more conclusive instance, let us compare the 
brilliancy of the western front of the Horse Guards towards St. 
James’s Park with the extreme gloominess of the northern front 
of the Treasury buildings, standing contiguous, but at right angles 
to the former. 

Lastly, let the spectator place himself in the Strand looking north- 
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eastward, and facing the tower of St. Clement’s Church. An uglier 
elevation he will not readily find; but that is not the question here. 
Its exposure is westerly, and it draws towards it all the storms and 
showers of the south-west up the long gulley of the Strand. The 
consequence is that it undergoes on every rainy day a thorough 
course of ablution; having also little projecting ornament to catch 
the smoke, it shines all over in the beautiful lustre of its Portland 
material; and there is not perhaps a marble fagade in Florence, 
or in Venice, which retains, after an equal lapse of years, more of 
freshness and brilliancy. 

It would seem, at first sight, a simple thing to recognise and to 
submit to these obvious laws of nature; to allow of grand architec- 
tural fronts only in situations where they can have the inappreciable 
advantage of the better exposure ; and where this cannot be attained— 
where our projected building must needs set its face in the wrong 
direction—in such cases to bid a stern defiance to the blandishments 
of architects, and to content ourselves with that severe modesty of 
style which alone suits such unfavourable conditions of atmosphere. 
But I doubt greatly whether this consideration, obvious as it is, has 
been allowed its weight by any member of the great architectural 
profession in a single instance. 

“ Liberavi animam meam,” as a Cockney, much meditating on these 
things in my years of metropolitan observation. If I am wrong in 
‘my general supposition, that in ornamental London building special 

regard ought to be had to the peculiarities of the London climate, and 
this in three respects—namely, as to style, material, and exposure— 
then these pages are written for no purpose. But I beg the reader to 
reflect that if Iam right at all, I am right to a very great extent 
indeed ; that these exigencies have been hitherto utterly disregarded, 
speaking especially with reference to recent times, in which buildings 
have greatly multiplied, and London smoke has greatly increased in 
area if not in density ; that there is scarcely in our metropolis a beau- 
tiful piece of architecture of modern date of which the details have not 
ceased to be visible, in the full sense of the word, or are not rapidly and 
irremediably approaching that consummation. If so, and if nothing 
but a radical reform can set us in the right road, let us boldly admit 
the truth, and attempt the achievement. To quote once more our 
oracle, Mr. Fergusson, though he is speaking of high ssthetic 
matters, we only of the measures required to obviate or mitigate 
a very mean but pressing inconvenience: “It may be foolishly 
sanguine to hope that architecture can ever again be restored to 
the position of a real and truthful art, but the object is so impor- 
tant that it is childish to despair, and wicked not to do what can 
be done to bring about an object so desirable.” 





HeRMAN MERIVALE. 
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Ir seems unaccountable that a people so addicted to commerce as the 
English, should show so little inclination to consider figures in their 
political arrangements. In all the other relations of life arithmetic 
is accepted as a reliable guide in matters of the gravest importance. 
A man studies his rent-roll, looks carefully over his ledger, or glances 
at his bank-book, and by what he learns there, shapes his course with 
confidence. He forms new partnerships or dissolves old ones. He 
buys estates or builds mills, or adds to or decreases the number of 
vessels of which his fleet consists. In such affairs as these he trusts 
to figures implicitly, and retires to his pillow with a thorough con- 
fidence that the arrangements he is making, rest upon a stable 
foundation. 

Yet in politics the same man seems greatly ‘inclined to ignore 
figures altogether, and a guide which is all-sufficient in the ordi- 
niry affairs of life is discarded when he enters upon considera- 
tions of a more complicated character. Nevertheless figures do 
present a tolerably solid substratum to work upon, and it would 
be well if we were a little more consistent in our appreciation of 
their value, and if we introduced into politics the same considerations 
to which we trust unhesitatingly in all other affairs of everyday life. 

If we look more carefully into the details of our census we should 
probably learn to be more just to our fellow-creatures, and might 
succeed in introducing into our constitution some elements of strength, 
of which it is at present deficient. 

During the discussions upon the rival Reform Bills of Lord Derby 
and Lord Palmerston the claims of the working-classes of the country 
to representation were very generally admitted. The main problem 
to be solved was the large proportion which the working classes bear 
to the rest of the community, and the difficulty of admitting them 
without the admission of such numbers as might swamp the repre- 
sentation of all other classes. No ready mode of dealing with this 
difficulty suggesting itself, the working classes were quietly told that 
their case was postponed sine die, not because they ought not to be 
represented, but for the very naive reason that they form too large a 
per-centage of the population. 

It seems difficult, to believe that an English Government and an 
English Parliament would have been contented for several years to 
occupy ground so ludicrously illogical as this, and surely there must 
be somewhere elements of danger in withholding justice upon so 
flimsy and transparent a pretext. He must be a very ignorant 
working man who would not reply that the fact of his class 
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constituting so large a per-centage of the population is an argument 
for and not against his being represented in that assembly which 
affects to express the opinions of the people. 

It is alleged by an influential section of politicians that the 
working classes have no claim to representation; that there is no 
dangerous anomaly in the exclusion of four-fifths of the community 
from the constitution ; and that the country is already so perfectly 
governed that any great modification of our representative system 
is inexpedient. The amusing audacity of these assertions may serve 
to conceal their fallacy. It may therefore be worth while to examine 
and contradict them. 

When it is stated that a country is well governed, it is important 
to ask ourselves what section of the community is principally bene- 
fited by this supposed good government. England may be consi- 
dered a well-governed country by those who have the principal share 
in her government, but the administration of her affairs may be 
looked upon in a very different light by those who have no share in 
such government. And here let us still remember our arithmetical 
scale, of the value of which we treated at the’ commencement, and 
ask ourselves what proportion of us Englishmen have reason to think 
the country so well governed as to render radical change unne- 
cessary, and what section of the community, in point of fact, may 
best be considered to constitute that England which is the subject 
of the experiment and the judge of its success. 

Lord A., the “tenth transmitter” of a very passable face, thinks 
the country reasonably well governed. The old families have still some 
weight, and property is reasonably secure ; the masses tolerably defe- 
rential ; and, with the exception of some foolish concessions which have 
been made during the last half century, he sees little to complain of. 
Lord A. possesses estates in half a dozen counties. He has command 
of all the good things in Church and State; a political influence 
which no change that might be made can possibly increase, although 
it might be greatly diminished. But well satisfied Lord A. represents 
less than one per cent. of the population, and his verdict as to the 
excellence of the English Government is but that of this very small 
fraction of the community. 

Mr. B., too, thinks the country reasonably well governed on the 
whole. He is a well-to-do man of the middle class, admitted to a 
fractional share of the government of the country by the Reform of 
1832, and proud of the opportunity of exerting some influence upon 
public affairs, while also able to do an occasional good turn to his 
patrician patron, customer, or landlord. It was more through the 
aid of the physical force demonstrations of the working-classes than 
by the influence of his own arguments, that Mr. B. became enfran- 
chised. But since that day he has deserted his old ally, affirming 
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that he is a dangerous and turbulent character, who only waits for an 
opportunity to pull down his house, and break into his till. This 
well-fed and competent gentleman, tolerably content with things as 
they are, demurs to the threatened concessions to the dangerous 
masses, whose temporary turbulence was once so useful to him. But 
he represents less than 10 per cent. of the whole community ; and 
when we have heard what he and his noble neighbour have decided 
on, we still, with our eyes upon the arithmetical scale, have to wait 
for the verdict of England as to the mode in which she is governed. 

The tale which John Ploughman has to tell, as he broods over his 
mug of bad beer in the disreputable den provided for him by a parlia- 
ment in which he is not represented, as to the government of 
England, would be of a very different character. But it is a long 
tale and a sad one ; suffice it, that the best mode in which poor John 
can show his appreciation of this well-governed country is to turn his 
back upon it for ever. Let him have reasonable strength, an-average 
intellect, and habits of sobriety, and whatever pursuit he may follow 
he will find fairer fields for his exertions and his abilities than in the 
land of his birth. This secret the Scotchman has found out long 
since, by dint of his superior education and enterprising character. 
This secret the Irishman is finding out through the agency of a still 
harder lot and an excitable temperament, and a more earnest warmth 
in the domestic relations. Let the average English workman also find 
out this secret, and probably the most bigoted of the advocates of our 
perfect government would find it necessary to alter their tone. If 
the Scotch emigration, which has so far kept down the natural 
increase of that people, and the Irish exodus, of which we have heard 
so much, were supplemented by an English exodus of proportionate 
volume, probably the most disdainful of our legislators might begin 
to think seriously of making their native country a little more attrac- 
tive to the masses of the people. John represents, probably, 90 per 
cent. of our population, and when he speaks (ignorantly and con- 
fusedly, perhaps), we ought to listen with some deference if we wish 
to know what England thinks about the administration of her affairs. 

John belongs to what Mr. Bagehot very properly calls a deferential 
race, which has been skilfully, not to say artfully, reared in habits of 
submission. But it is not safe to trust this submission too far ; and if 
we are to argue this question of representation in a spirit of truth 
and candour, we must not be much influenced by considerations of 
this kind. 

They who hold the singular belief that the mass of the people of 
the United Kingdom are so well governed that reform in representa- 
tion is unnecessary, could not do better than glance over an article 
upon our rural poor which lately appeared in the pages of this Review * 

(1) Forrnicutty Review, No. IIL, p. 344. 
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If any people should be found happy, they should really be those who 
frequent the beautiful green lanes or inhabit the snug homesteads 
and picturesque villages of a country so elaborately cultivated as 
Great Britain. Yet what scenes of misery present themselves as we 
wander drearily round from the lace works of Devonshire to the straw 
plaiters of Hertfordshire, the glove works of Worcestershire and the 
hosiers of Nottinghamshire! Close rooms, long hours, inadequate 
payment, bad food, disregard of physiological wants, undue pressure, 
and everything calculated to make life miserable, meet us at every step. 
In the town, in the country, on the surface or beneath it, the dreadful 
catalogue of human: suffering harrows our feelings by every variety 
of sorrowful detail. Poor wretched creatures working amongst the 
mineral deposits, bathed in sweat, and breathing unwholesome vapours 
all day, and tediously climbing up ladders four times the height of 
St. Paul’s to the outer air, when their day’s work is done; children 
working in glass foundries day and night without intermission, or 
mixing in gangs in the fields under the eye of a ruffian taskmaster ; 
the Sheffield cutler sketching his sufferings with a grim jocosity, and 
assuring us that as an “ old cock at thirty” he expects shortly to drop 
off the perch ;—are these the pictures of a well-governed people ? or 
ought we not to ask ourselves whether, if constituting a portion of such 
section of society, we should not feel ourselves bitterly insulted if we 
were told that we were so well governed that no change was necessary. 

But there are other wrongs to which the masses of the people are 
subjected. There is no greater wrong to the citizen of a free country 
than to be met everywhere by a barrier which effectually closes his 
career. Yet so completely are all the good things available mono- 
polised by the governing class, that all other sections of the 
community are thereby greatly damnified and insultingly ignored. 
Little Dick, whose sharp eyes sparkle so brightly in the village 
school, may have the elements of genius and piety of the highest 
order, yet it is almost absolutely impossible that little Dick should 
ever become an archbishop. Poor Hodge, inveigled from the plough 
tail to seek death or glory in his country’s cause, may be possessed 
of transcendent courage and other military virtues, but it. is almost 
absolutely impossible that he should ever become a field-marshal. 
Little Dick must satisfy himself with the position of a half-starved 
curate; and Hodge may earn an additional stripe during his years 
of service, and perhaps an extra threepence a day pension when 
he serves his country no more. It is not only injurious, but 
humiliating in the extreme, to feel permanently shut out from a fair 
share of the good things of this world; and there is something con- 
temptuous in being condemned to the consumption of large slices of 


pudding from which some pampered favourite has been allowed to 
pick out all the plums. 
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This style of argument is always met by a reference to the excep- 
tions which seem to prove that there is no such exclusion, and that 
the supposed monopoly of a certain section of society is a mis- 
take. Such cases as that of Lord Clyde are harped upon as if the 
fact of one brave man having forced his way through the almost 
insuperable difficulties of his position was a proof of the ground- 
lessness of the supposition that any such obstacles exist. In view of 
the ludicrously small number of such successful men, it is scarcely 
worth while noticing this argument. But if urged seriously, 
with the usual disdain of arithmetical proportion, it perhaps might 
not be ungenerous to suggest that, supposing a small section of society 
practically the monopolist of all official place and power, it might be 
deemed expedient to let in an occasional scion of the other sections, by 
way of proving the accessibility of the highest places. 

Again, refering to the miserable condition of a large number of the 
people, and the hopeless degradation of their lot, there is something 
very striking in the nonchalance with which the possibility of their 
case being improved by legislation is entertained. A people can never 
be made prosperous, sober, and contented by parliamentary action, say 
these advocates of the status quo. But asit is undeniable that people can 
be reduced to a position otherwise than prosperous, happy, sober, and 
contented, by bad legislation, it seems to follow that legislation has a 
direct effect upon that condition. The doctrine of /aisser faire in such 
matters may be philosophical, but it may also be the result of 
cowardice, selfishness, and stupidity ; and there is an amusing incon- 
sistency in the manner in which men will tell you almost in the 
same breath that Parliament can do little or nothing for the welfare 
of the masses of the people, and then quote some recent Act as in- 
dicative of the profound consideration of the same Parliament for 
their welfare. Thus what songs of triumph have been sung over the 
Union Chargeability Act passed last session, which for the first time 
affords a hope to the hard-worked agricultural labourer that he may ° 
eat and sleep somewhere near his work! Are we not to greet that 
Act as illustrative of the anxiety of Parliament to further the interests 
of the working man? Certainly we are; but why has such an Act 
been delayed till the session of 1865? "What are we to think of the 
generations of working men who have passed away, tracing their 
steps to a distant hovel miles away from the spot where they had 
laboured in the sweat of their brow during the long hours of a 
summer’s day, or had been exposed to the pitiless storms of winter? 
It is not that such an Act is not good now, but so good an Act 
should have been passed hundreds of years ago. 

I protest that I feel ashamed at having to linger so long upon 
the consideration of the claims of the working man to a share of 
representation, and would much prefer passing on to consider the far 
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more agreeable question as to how that share can be safely conceded 
to him. But there are still two points which I wish to make before 
leaving this part of the subject. 

In denying the value of representation to the manual labourer 
on the ground that the government of the country is good enough 
without such concession, the advocates of such a doctrine would 
seem to deny the value of representation altogether. 

Representation in Parliament either has or has not an intrinsic 
value. If it has no such intrinsic value, why should we interest 
ourselves in the complicated troubles of the time of our Charles and 
James, when such representation was so painfully elaborated? We 
do honour to the names of far-seeing men who did not then doubt 
the worth of that for which they fought. But if representation 
has a definite value, how can we excuse ourselves from withholding 
from the large mass of our poorer brethren their just share of the 
privilege? By such injustice are we not finding ourselves con- 
fronted by a new danger? A man born in a free country, 80 
long as he avoids crime, is accustomed to consider himself a free 
man, with all the rights and privileges of a free man, and he 
may possibly remonstrate against a systematic withholding of 
political power. But after that remonstrance has been made for 
a certain time and made in vain, he may become soured in the 
conflict, and be driven to the adoption of some such tone as this: 
“You have placed me beyond the pale of the Constitution, you have 
denied me all share in the making of those laws to which I am 
subjected ; I am practically a trespasser in my native land; I am 
called a free man, while scornfully denied all the attributes of the 
free man. Take notice then! I repudiate such a position. I chal- 
lenge the authority of laws in the formation of which my fellows have 
never assisted, and to which we have given no assent. By your act, 
not mine, I am made an outlaw, and henceforward I war upon that 
society which from my birth has turned its shoulder upon me. 
Thank yourselves, then, if I become an idler, a tramp, a thief, a 
poacher, and a rough. You have deliberately condemned me to the 
wolf’s life. I regret it. I prefer a tamer and more regular existence. 
But the wolf’s life has its charms after all, of which your trim house- 
dog never dreams.” I would ask whether it is wise to lead men into 
such a frame of mind as this? 

It may be supposed from what I have said that I belong to the 
class of those advocating extreme views as to the admission of the 
working classes to the suffrage; but I think I may say that there 
is no one more thoroughly impressed than I am with the danger of 
the undue predominance of the numerical majority. 

Is there no means that could be devised by which the articulate 
wants and feelings of so many millions of our fellow-countrymen 
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could be heard within the walls of our House of Commons, without 
that voice being so overpoweringly strong as to drown other voices 
also worthy of being heard, and without the risk of swamping other 
interests on which the general prosperity of the country, and even 
that of the non-propertied classes themselves, very materially depend ? 
Can we do nothing in this intelligent and thoughtful age towards 
the solution of the greatest politic ad and social question of ie day— 
how to guide into a safe and steady groove the democracy to which 
all civilised nations are advancing ? 

While the ultra-Radical sees no danger in the extension of the 
suffrage to its widest limit, and the Tory of the old school shuts his 
eyes to the direction of events, and, satisfied with a system which 
suits himself, blindly asserts that no change whatever is called for, 
the moderate Whig is so much alarmed at the possible consequences 
of introducing the masses to political power, that he gives tardily 
and reluctantly what it would be much better that he could bestow 
with promptitude and grace. 

Although these three great parties are at issue as to the extension 
of the suffrage, none of them have courage or foresight enough to 
bring prominently before the public, either by speech or by writing, 
that radical reform which alone can make the extension safe as well 
as just. The greatest speakers of the Radical party shelve the 
question of the redistribution of seats and the construction of new 
electoral districts altogether for the present, for they know that any 
threat of disturbing the existing constituencies would call up a 
stronger opposition than a reduction to a £6 or £5 franchise. And 
even .this reduction, which would admit a million of new voters on 
the electoral roll, and would disturb the balance of power, particu- 
larly in city constituencies, would leave four millions of adult males 
absolutely without representation. All our unskilled labourers, and 
three-fourths of our artizans and mechanics, would still be rated 
below the £6 vote, and the power would lie with the small shop- 
keepers, the publicans, and the higher class of artizans,—very excel- 
lent people in their way, especially the latter class, but not the only 
people whose interests and opinions are worthy of representation. 

All thinking men who live out of that vortex of political life, in 
which the necessity of having a large measure of support for opinions 
keeps unknown and unpopular theories completely in the back- 
ground, see the dangers of throwing the preponderance of political 
power into the hands of any class, whether that class be the richest or 
the poorest, whether the most intelligent or the most numerous. 
Though unheard of in the legislature, and though unbreathed in 
election addresses or public meetings, the question of the representa- 
tion of minorities has within the last ten years found many and able 
exponents. To those who have any acquaintance with political 
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thought and political philosophy, the well-known names of Sir 
Rowland Hill, of Mr. Hare, of Mr. John Stuart Mill, of Professor 
Craik, of Mr. Helps, of Professor Lorimer, and of Dr. Temple, at 
once occur as having made suggestions and propounded theories more 
or less complete for the conservation of the rights of minorities, so 
as to justify a still more widely extended suffrage than is at present 
contemplated. 

The question to be solved is the securing a perfect and delicate 
representation of the rights of minorities, and that once achieved, 
the constitution can throw open its arms to all without risk of conse- 
quences. But I think that the various schemes for the representation 
of minorities hitherto enunciated are imperfect, from several causes. 
In the first place, they are not sufficiently easy of comprehension ever 
to commend themselves to the convictions of the large masses of the 
people, and great truths are never received unless they are capable of 
being simplified, so as to be apprehended readily by those who are not 
deeply conversant with politics. I think also that the schemes of 
Hare, Mill, Sir Rowland Hill, and others, stop short at a very singular 
point, and that we ought not to represent minorities till we have 
critically analysed the elements of which these minorities consist. 
Minorities so analysed would be found to resolve themselves into 
separate interests, and I think we should strive incessantly for the 
proper representation of such interests, and consider as an imposture 
any representative assembly in which great leading interests are 
either unduly represented, or not represented at all. 

How are the various interests of this great agricultural, manu- 
facturing, mining, commercial, and intelligent United Kingdom 
represented in the House of Commons? I do not speak of the House 
of Lords, for that is essentially, and perhaps properly enough, a fixed 
aristocratic body. But let us glance at the newly-elected representa- 
tives of the people in this the most liberal Parliament that ever was 
returned, and we find'—125 peers, heirs of peerages, brothers and 
near relatives of peers, besides those connected with the peerage by 
marriage ; 67 baronets; 105 military officers of the Regulars; 108 
officers of militia, yeomanry, and volunteers; 11 naval officers; 100 
lawyers; 2 surgeons; 1 architect; 4 civil engineers; 3 newspaper 
editors; 10 authors; 1 publisher; 7 bank directors; 7 private 
bankers ; 4 magnates of the money world: 8 iron-masters; 4 con- 
tractors; 18 manufacturers; 49 merchants; 5 brewers; 1 ship- 
builder ; 1 stock-broker; 1 house-agent ; 1 tenant-farmer. Thus we 
may see that the landed interest and the aristocratic elements are out 


(1) I take the figures from an article, written with no ulterior political purpose, which 
appeared in “ Chambers’ Journal,’ for November 25, 1865. I have so far tested their 
accuracy for myself, that I think them reliable; and I have to thank the writer for an 
excellent illustration of my subject. 
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of all proportion the strongest in the House of Commons. We may 
put down more than half of the officers of the militia, yeomanry, and 
volunteers as country gentlemen of property, and so add 54 to the 
noble and titled 192 at the head of the list. This peace-loving country 
has 105 military and 11 naval officers, besides 108 irregulars (whose 
sympathies may be supposed to be with our aristocratically-organised 
army), in a parliament of 658. 

Of the professions, the law naturally offers the largest number of 
representatives ; but 100 lawyers to 2 surgeons, 1 architect, and 4 
civil engineers, is an enormous preponderance. Literature and 
education are represented by 10 authors, 3 newspaper editors, and 1 
publisher ; mining by 10 ironmasters, and by its share, perhaps, of 
4 contractors ; manufactures by 18 unclassified, and by 5 brewers ; 
our commercial marine by 1 shipbuilder; commerce in general by 
49 merchants; fundholders perhaps by the 4 millionaires, by their 
share of the 4 contractors, and by 1 stockbroker. Banks of all sorts 
have 14 representatives; owners of town property may claim the 
house-agent ; and the agriculturists of Great Britain and Ireland 
rejoice in 1 tenant-farmer. 

If any stranger from a far land, unversed in our traditional laws 
and customs, were to read such a list as this, could he imagine that 
it was by its commerce, its manufactures, and its intelligent appli- 
cation of labour, skill, and capital to all pursuits, that England, which 
this assembly purports to represent, had risen to its present great- 
ness? He would naturally infer from such a House of Commons that 
we were an aristocratic, a warlike, and litigious people, And even 
to those who have grown up under the system, there is something 
ludicrous in calling such an assembly a House of Commons. A hopeful 
reformer may well stand appalled at the apparent impossibility of the 
task he has entered upon, and ask doubtfully if there is any chance 
of reform through the agency of such a House as this ; in other words, 
whether there be any conceivable path to such reform except through 
the dreadful and dangerous one of revolution. 

It may be said that even though all classes of society possessed the 
suffrage, the representatives must be drawn from the wealthy classes, 
and from that professional class to whom alone a parliamentary career 
may be a pecuniary advantage—that of lawyers—for no others can 
afford to give their time to the public for nothing ; as in order to have 
any influence, a Member of Parliament must live in a certain style, and 
at a considerable expense. It is possible that there is some confusion 
of cause and effect here, and that it is because the House of Commons 
is essentially an aristocratic body that it is so difficult and so expen- 
sive to get into it, so expensive to keep in it, and so important to 
political success to have an independent fortune or great friend at 
one’s back. Indeed, to those who are in the habit of canvassing such 
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questions with the classes from which our parliamentary men are 
drawn, there is something very suggestive in the prevalent idea as 
to the money value of a seat. And the potency of this barrier to 
reform can scarcely be over-estimated. Six hundred and fifty-eight 
wealthy gentlemen have just been sent forward to constitute a House 
at an average cost of probably two or three thousand pounds, repre- 
senting on the whole a sum between one and two millions. And in 
view of the lukewarmness of many, and the apostacy of many others, 
towards Reform, we may picture Lord Russell as the chairman of a 
joint-stock company calling the shareholders together, and proposing 
the dissolution of the association, and the sacrifice of the entire paid- 
up capital. 

I do not say that the interests of which I would make most of the 
constituencies consist would always, or even very generally, choose a 
man of their own line of business or rank in life; but they would be 
sure to elect one whom they believed could understand their wants, 
and who should himself be capable of expressing their feelings. 

If any statesman were to propose to a new community such an 
unequal and anomalous system of representation as that which now 
exists in England, it would be considered simply absurd. That Rut- 
land, with 1,772 electors on the roll, should return as many members 
to the House of Commons as the West Riding of Yorkshire, with 
40,476; and that the little town of Knaresborough with 271, and 
Thetford with 2238 electors, should be as largely represented as the 
great cities of Birmingham, Liverpool, and Manchester, with con- 
stituencies of from 15,000 to 22,000, certainly does startle us; and 
when we consider that the result of all this is, that one-third of the 
constituents send two-thirds of the parliamentary representatives for 
all Great Britain and Ireland, it is natural to inquire what great 
practical good can spring from a system so theoretically unjust. 

The antiquated local divisions were made at a time when places 
were thought to be of far more consequence than opinions, when men 
rarely left their native town or their native county, and when there 
was little interchange either of commodities or of thought. The 
knights of the shire, and the deputies from the boroughs, were at 
that time the only conceivable checks which the people could offer to 
protect themselves from the tyranny of the Crown or the overbearing 
sway of their local magnates. But it is one of the most amusing 
illustrations of the illogical nature of the English political creed, that 
this arrangement, which has now lost almost all of its original value, 
and which the growth of population, of commerce, and of intelligence 
renders every year more anomalous and more unjust, is still considered 
so sacred, that every step towards reform which would disturb its 
antiquated boundaries is apt to be considered revolutionary. That 
the English constitution has worked even so well is not from its in- 
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trinsic excellence, but from the temper and spirit of the people, loyal, 
patient, and trustful; but we must not try that temper too long and 
too severely. We must, before discontent arises, endeavour to pro- 
vide against it, and prevent that spirit springing up which it may 
be impossible to quell. 

It may seem useless to sketch out great measures of reform in 
face of the almost insuperable difficulties in the way of effecting any 
reform at all. But I am endeavouring to confine myself to the 
treatment of principles, and it has been well said by Mr. Mill that 
while sailing only from London to Hull it is still wise to keep an 
eye upon the north star. I believe that in an endeavour to secure a 
perfect form of representation we should, to a great extent, discard 
the present electoral system, conceding to every great leading class 
and interest of which the community consists, not only adequate but 
equal representation, and that this would best be done by dividing 
the country into a very few large electoral provinces. 

Though I should propose to make the greater proportion of the 
House of Commons representative of these great leading interests, I 
should not like altogether to do away with purely local interests ; and 
it might be expedient to leave a single member in each of the large 
constituencies now represented. If a voter prefers to vote for his 
class instead of his town or his county, he might be allowed to do so; 
but if his interests are rather with the place, he should be at liberty to 
vote for the locality, but he should not be at liberty to vote for both. We 
may arrive at the magical number of 658 by careful organisation of owr 
electoral provinces and our local constituencies, but even if it should 
turn out to be 650 or 660, I suppose no great harm would be ¢ione. 
After appropriating to these localities each their representative, pro- 
bably amounting to about 180, I think it would be advisable to 
divide the United Kingdom into several large electoral previnces as 
nearly as possible on the basis of population, to retuyn each a 
member to represent great leading interests. The following classes 
may be considered fairly entitled to representation, but seme additions 
may very probably be made to this list :—1, landowners; 2, mer- 
chants; 3, manufacturers; 4, shipowners; 5, miziers, or rather 
mining proprietors; 6, retail traders; 7, agricultvrists or tenant- 
farmers ; 8, bankers; 9, fundholders; 10, railway proprietors; 11, 
colonial and Indian proprietors ; 12, owners of to;wn property ; 15, 
professional men ; 14, clerks, shopmen, and other enbp/oyeés ; 15, skilled 
artisans and mechanies ; 16, unskilled labourers ; 17, educators; 18, 
teachers of religion; 19, women." 


(1) A question may arise whether the Army, Navy, and Givil Service should be dis- 
tinctly represented, or treated simply as servants of the State, having no right to special 
representations. I think that they should have a vote, but, that as servants of the State 
they are not entitled to be specially represented. 
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An electoral province to return nineteen such representatives must 
be a large one, though not so large as to do away with local interests, 
which might be the case if the United Kingdom were formed into 
one constituency. They would still afford a chance for local celebrities | 
to compete with those of metropolitan fame, who in the case supposed 
would have a dangerous advantage. We should need to divide the 
United Kingdom into twenty-five such provinces ; and I can perhaps 
give a better idea of what they will be by saying that Scotland should 
be divided into two, each containing rather more than a million 
of inhabitants—one including Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Dundee, and 
stretching from north to south on the east line, and the other 
Glasgow and the manufacturing towns of the west, both taking in a 
proportion of the Highlands and of the Lowlands, and each province 
returning, in addition to its proportion of local members, its repre- 
sentative for every great class or interest in the kingdom. We do 
not want a constant struggle between two parties, but a fair hearing 
to all classes and an impartial verdict by all classes. 

A popular representative has a double function, which is apt to be 
overlooked. He has the function of the advocate, pleading the cause 
of his constituents, and the function of the judge, deciding on a case 
elaborately submitted to his consideration. Were such a thing 
practicable, the advocate’s duty being discharged, the representative 
should retire, and leave the final decision to a tribunal uncontaminated 
by the presence of an interested party; but as it would be difficult 
t@ decide who was personally interested in a question so far as to be . 
unsuited to the giving a decision, we ought to take care that the 
propertion of the advocate class should be so small in comparison with 
the entire bench about to give a decision, as to do away as much as 
possible with that kind of contamination. Yet in giving representa- 
tion to a class only in proportion to its numbers, which is the basis 
of all the democracies which now exist, we should not only recognise 
this parliamentary vitiation, but should place in the hands of a 
predominant class the power of altogether swamping all unbiassed 
opinion on any question. 

The representation of interests is no new thing. It is recognised 
in every free Parliament that all interests should be fairly heard. 
But I want to see what is tacitly recognised, boldly and distinctly 
avowed. I want to see that systematically and artistically adjusted 
which is now clumjsily tossed together with a blind hope in the pro- 
bably happy effects of chance. If each of our principal interests 
were represented by twenty-five members in the House of Commons, 
each man would have a hearing, but no class would have a monopoly 
of power. We should have a true democracy—government by the 
people, not government by a section or even by two sections of the 
people,—pure democracy, not its miserable counterfeit, which has 
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injured the cause of freedom more than anything else—government 
by crowd. 

Supposing that our House of Commons consisted of 658 members, 
180 of whom represented the counties and important towns, and the 
remainder was made up of twenty-five representatives of each of the 
great leading interests I have endeavoured to enumerate, each pro- 
vince would send up to Westminster its representative landowner, 
merchant, manufacturer, &c. Each interest should then be fairly 
heard through its twenty-five acknowledged representatives, and 
these twenty-five, having successfully exhausted what I call their 
advocate function, should never be so numerically strong, when 
assuming their judicial function, as to be likely greatly to influence 
the division. Twenty-five men, however enthusiastic they may be 
in the advocacy of their opinions, would in the decision do little 
against 633 whom they had not convinced by the soundness of their 
arguments. And sound argument and the true justice of a cause 
would come to have greater weight as the corrupt practice of 
counting noses in the Parliament was discontinued. 

The radical basis of our present parliamentary system is vicious in 
the extreme. Men go into Parliament to vote for their own interests 
and the interests of their order in a spirit which, if accurately 
examined, amounts to utter corruption. The legislator should be as 


pure-minded as the judge, and considering the weighty interests’ 


confided to his keeping, he ought equally to repudiate the slightest 
‘thought of improper bias. Yet so established has become the hrbit 
of admitting improper bias that it is recognised as a matter of 
course, and leading to reaction between class and class, it becomes 
almost necessary in one direction to withstand the dishonest influences 
in another. This is very sad. I believe it is unnecessary.. I not only 
feel sure that it would be possible, but I do not think it would be 
very difficult, to elevate our legislator to the judge standard, and to 
bring about the recognition of the principle that a vote in Parliament 
influenced to any extent by ulterior considerations is as base a piece 
of rascality as a corrupt decision by the judicial bencly. 

I believe that the reform I now propose would lead to a safe 
recognition in the councils of the nation of the claims of all. No 
one can see any danger in the presence of twenty-five representatives 
of the unskilled manual labourer in an assembly of 658, to speak out 
his inarticulate wishes and sentiments and to pleas his cause, while 
it would be dangerous and unwise to allow him sur-h a large share in 
the election of representatives as he possesses im the United States 
and in the Australian colonies, which is, on the whole, rather a worse 
thing for him than for the classes whom he outyotes and whom he 
silences. 

Under the present system it is difficult for educated people, how- 
ever clever and well-intentioned, to enter into t he real heart and soul 
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of the poor. They may patronise them, they may benefit them, they 
may feel for them, but it is almost impossible for them to feel with 
them. It requires a combination of the widest knowledge and the 
highest imagination, with the most enlarged benevolence, to under- 
stand the daily drudgery, the vague ideas, the scanty pleasures, the 
coarse temptations, the unconscious, yet heroic, self-denial, and the 
ambitionless life of the millions of those whose toil has made 
England the country that it is. The virtuous cottager, who touches 
his hat to the well-dressed passer-by, who goes to church or to chapel 
regularly, and who is profuse in his thanks to Lady Bountiful for her 
present of coals or blankets at Christmas, is still at such an immense 
distance from her ladyship that she sees little or nothing beyond the 
clean smock-frock and the superficial bow. And if the virtuous 
peasant is unknown by his superiors, how much less known is the 
vicious one, or that largest class of all in all ranks of life, those 
hovering between virtue and vice; those whom it is most important 
to win, but yet who are allowed to drift without a guide on the wide 
ocean of circumstances; those who feel a contempt for patronage, but 
yet who feel that they cannot get on without it ; on whom the sermons 
of the parson, when they chance to go to hear them, fall quite ineffec- 
tually, but on whom the lessons of the old English poor-law have 
sunk deep. 

“No one can listen to a debate on such questions as strikes and 
trades-unions, in the House of Parliament,” says Mr. Mill, “ without 
acknowledging that they would be discussed in a very different and 
less one-sided manner if there were people of the working class as 
fair representatives of their thoughts and feelings within its walls.” 

To raise the labourer by giving him a voice in the nation—a 
voice his own, and unmixed with that of his master, without the 
danger of\any revolutionary consequences—is a desideratum above 
all others at this present time. 

“But,” saly some of the present possessors of power-—the qualified 
voters at present on the roll, and even the aspirants to political 
power, the million of small tradesmen and artizans whom the 
£6 franchise would admit,—“ but what weight in an English House 
of Commons could you anticipate for a representative of manual 
labourers, and of \manual labourers only?” I am inclined to antici- 
pate much. If public feeling has been so hardened by its exclusive 
aristocratic and rniddle-class representation that the twenty-five 
representatives of \four millions of men would have no fair hearing 
and no honest painstaking attention from the representatives of other 
classes, then it is time that some gigantic revolution should uproot 
the system to its founvlation. 

An unrepresented elass in any community must be considered in 
some measure as a slave class. It is apt to be a nuisance to society, 
going about with one or more grievances which neither get fair 
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consideration nor thorough extinction. That tenant-farmers may 
have interests different from those of their landlords, and that yet 
there is only one tenant-farmer in the House of Parliament; that 
the interests of other professions besides that of lawyers are of 
importance to the nation; that medicine might throw some light on 
law and education or both, are things which are disregarded by 
what are called practical politicians, but which are most important 
facts to thoughtful students of first principles. 

The great task of reconstructing our electoral districts our political 
leaders shrink from, as a belling of the cat too tremendous to be encoun- 
tered. Great Britain having been divided by chance or circumstance into 
411 constituencies of different degrees of importance and population, 
it must be left thus divided till the end of time, lest some great and 
unimaginable mischief should follow. In scarcely one of these elec- 
toral constituencies could any leading interest, except perhaps that of 
the landowner, that of the merchant, or that of the tradesman, hope 
to obtain a representative. Other classes might lend their weight 
to turn the balance between two; but, on account of the smallness of 
their number, they could not return a representative of their own. 
The extension of the suffrage withaut alteration of constituencies and 
provision for the rights of minorities would tend to put all political 
power into the hands of one class. 

At present we see the larger proportion of the electors in the 
boroughs and county constituencies, where two members are to be 
chosen, give one vote to a Liberal and another to a Conservative. 
Thus they secure the grand object of giving offence to neither party, 
and annihilate voluntarily that political power which our statesmen 
consider them, and them only, worthy to be entrusted with. I think 
that we could call out a purer and a nobler spirit, and by with- 
holding the suffrage from none, make it more valuable to all. 
If such electoral provinces as I have proposed were constructed, 
the man of wealth and position would find his legitimate political 
influence in no way lessened. His vote would increase in value 
by his being placed on a smaller electoral roll, by his being able 
to give it in exactly the direction where his interests and political 
instincts lie, and in his not needing to fear any disturbing force 
from the other classes, whose larger numbers are all needed for their 
own representative. And to the man of honour, as well as of wealth 
and rank, it must be a relief to feel that underhund and illegitimate 
political influence would thus receive a death-blow. Where the 
numbers of other constituencies are so large, and their political 
power comparatively so small, bribery would «ease to be. successful, 
and would die out. Under no other system could elections be so 
safe from corrupt influences, and under no possible const{tutional 
representation could property be made more secure, for every variety 
of property would in that case have its authorised representative. 

FF 2 
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That this reform would require a great change in our political 
organisation, and that the system of representation being more exact 
and delicate, as well as more comprehensive, would be more elaborate 
and difficult, are objections which of course come at once to the 
surface. But no scheme of reform that has ever been proposed 
can be carried out without some radical change. And it is rather 
amusing to see how men who keep the most elaborate accounts, and 
grudge no trouble in their private business, shrink from the idea of 
the nation taking trouble * ensure a pure and just representation. 
As Professor Lori imer says, “I am persuaded that if one-fiftieth part 
of the skill and industry that is every day devoted to the pettiest 
questions of inheritance, or the most triv ial claim for damages, had 
been brought to bear on the investigation of facts which must deter- 
mine the character of our future constitutional legislation, our general 
course of action would long ago have been a matter of agreement, 
and questions of how much or how little would alone have remained 
for us to settle. But for some strange reason that I could never 
fathom, our skilled labour and our skilled labourers are all reserved 
for our private affairs, and public questions are left to the unaided 
solution of unpaid and undisciplined volunteers, who, regarding the 
occupation as something between sport and duty, devote to it only 
their superfluous leisure.” If the registration of voters would be 
more laborious and complex, the nation can afford to pay a larger 
staff of public servants to perform the duty ; and the task of watching 
for fictitious votes, which I think is a principal one at present, 
would not be so serious as it is now. But that there would be far 
more voters to enrol, and a far larger proportion of those voters who 
come to the poll, are consequences which, troublesome as they may 
appear to those who hate the idea of change, I should hail with 
delight. 

Our present system, where out of the small number of qualified 
electors the unimportant and small constituencies return by far the 
majority of the representatives to Parliament, is neither so theoreti- 
cally perfect nor so practically unexceptionable that a great nation 
like ours should not venture on a great change. Shall we wait till 
the presence of some great disaster hurry on the march of events, 
and perhaps in the midst of a continental war, or in the throes 
of a domestic discontent threatening a revolution, do that hastily 
and imperfectly and pusillanimously which we could now do with 
dignity and with foresight ? Soldiers say that there is no mancuvre 
more critical than that of changing front in the presence of an enemy, 
and a change made under such pressure might be of an overwhelming 
and ruinous character. Epwarp WIz1son. 


\ 
(1) “ Constitutionalism of the Future,’ p. 15. ByJames Lorimer. Edinburgh: 
J. and C. Black. 1865. 











VITTORIA. 
Cuaprer XIV. 
AT THE MAESTRO’S DOOR. 


Tue house of the maestro Rocco Ricci turned off the Borgo della 
Stella. Carlo Ammiani conducted Vittoria to the maestro’s door. 
They conversed very little on the way. 

“ You are a good swordsman ?”’ she asked him abruptly. 

“T have as much skill as belongs to a perfect intimacy with the 
weapon,” he answered. 

“Your father was a soldier, signor Carlo.” 

“He was a general officer in what he believed to be the army of 
Italy. We used to fence together every day for two hours.” 

“ T love the fathers who do that,” said Vittoria. 

After such speaking Ammiani was not capable of the attempt te 
preach peace and safety to her. He postponed it to the next minute 
and the next. 

Vittoria’s spirit was in one of those angry knots which are half of 
the intellect, half of the will, and are much under the domination of 
one or other of the passions in the ascendant. She was resolved to 
go forward; she felt justified in going forward; but the divine 
afflatus of enthusiasm buoyed her no longer, and she required the 
support of all that accuracy of insight and that senseless stubborn- 
ness which there might be in her nature. The feeling that it was 
she to whom it was given to lift the torch and plant the, standard of 
Italy, had swept her as through the strings of a harp.’ Laura, and 
the horrible little bronze butterfly, and the ‘ Se/ sospet/a,’ now made 
her duty seem dry and miserably fleshless, imaging itself to her as 
if a skeleton had been told to arise and walk :—say, the thing obeys, 
and fills a ghastly distension of men’s eyelids for a space, and again 
lies down, and men get their breath; but who is the rosier for it ? 
where is the glory of it? what is:the good? This Milan, and 
Verona, Padua, Vicenza, Brescia, Venice, Florence, the whole Vene- 
tian, Tuscan, and Lombardic lands, down to far Sicily, and that Rome 
which always lay under the crown of a dead sunset in her idea— 
they too might rise ; but she thought of them ‘as skeletons likewise. 
Even the shadowy vision of Italy Free had no bloom on it, and stood 
fronting the blown trumpets of resurrection I,azarus-like. 

At these moments, young hearts, though fwll of sap and fire, cannot 
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do common nursing labour for the little suckling sentiments and 
hopes, the dreams, the languors and the energies hanging about them 
for nourishment. Vittoria’s horizon was within five feet of her. 
She saw neither splendid earth nor ancient heaven; nothing save 
a breach to be stepped over in defiance of foes and (what was harder 
to brave) of friends. Some wayward activity of old associations set 
her humming a quaint English tune, by which she was brought to 
her consciousness. 

“ Dear friend,” she said, becoming aware that there might be a 
more troubled depth in Ammiani’s absence of speech than in her 
own. 

“Yes?” said he, quickly, as for a sentence to follow. None came, 
and he continued, “ The signora Laura is also your friend.” 

She rejoined coldly, “I am not thinking of her.” 

Vittoria had tried to utter what might be a word of comfort for 
him, and she found she had not a thought or an emotion. Here she 
differed from Laura, who, if the mood to heal a favourite’s little sore 
at any season came upon her, would shower out lively tendernesses 
and all cajoleries possible to the tongue of woman. Yet the irritation 
of action narrowed Laura more than it did Vittoria; fevered her 
and distracted her sympathies. Being herself a plaything at the 
time, she could easily play a part for others. Vittoria had not grown, 
probably never would grow, to be so plastic off the stage. She was 
stringing her hand to strike a blow as men strike, and women when 
they \do that cannot be quite feminine. 

“How dull the streets are,” she remarked 

“They are, just now,” said Ammiani, thinking of them on the 
night to come convulsed with strife, and of her tossed perhaps like a 
weed along the torrent of bloody deluge waters. Her step was so 
firm, her face so assured, that he could not fancy she realised any 
prospect of the sort, and it filled him with pity and a wretched 
quailing. ' . 

“If I speak now I shall be talking like a coward,” he said to him- 
self ; and he was ,happily too prudent to talk to her in that strain. So 
he said nothing of jpeace and safety. She was almost at liberty to believe 
that he approved ‘the wisdom of her resolution. At the maestro’s 
door she thanked him for his escort, and begged for it further within 
an hour. ‘“ And do\bring me some chocolate.” She struck her teeth 
together champing in a pretty hunger for it. “I have no chocolate 
in my pocket, and I hardly know myself.” 

“ What will your signor Antonio say ?” 

Vittoria fillipped her fingers. “His rule is over, and he is my 
slave: I am not his. [will not eat much ; but some—some I must 
have.” 
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Ammiani laughed and promised to obtain it. “ That is, if there’s 
any to be had.” 

“ Break open doors to get it for me,” she said, stamping with fun 
to inspirit him. 

No sooner was she standing alone, than her elbow was gently 
plucked at on the other side: a voice was sibillating: “S-s-signorina.” 
She allowed herself to be drawn out of the light of the open door- 
way, having no suspicion and no fear. “ Signorina, here is choco- 
late.” She beheld two hands in cup-shape, surcharged with packets 
of Turin chocolate. 

“ Luigi, it is you?” 

The Motterone spy screwed his eyelids to an expression of the 
shrewdest secresy. 

“Hist! signorina. Take some. You shall have all, but wait :-— 
by-and-by. Aha! you look at my eyes as you did on the Motterone, 
because one of them takes the shoulder-view ; but, the truth is, my 
father was a contrabandist, and had his eye in his ear when the fron- 
tier guard sent a bullet through his back, cotton-bags and cutleries 
and all! I inherit from him, and have been wry-eyed ever since. 
How does that touch a man’s honesty, signorina? Not at all. Don’t 
even suspect that you won’t appreciate Luigi, by-and-by. So, you 
won't ask me a word, signorina, but up you go to the maestro :— 
signorina, I swear I am your faithful servant :—up to the maestro, 
and down first. Come down first: not last :—first. Let the other 
one come down after you; and you come down first. Leave’ her 
behind, la Lazzeruola ; and here,” Luigi displayed a black veil, the 
common headdress of the Milanese women, and twisted his fingers 
round and round on his forehead to personate the horns of the veil; 
“take it, signorina; you know how to wear it. Luigi and the saints 
watch over you.” 

Vittoria found herself left in possession of the veil and a packet 
of chocolate. 

“Tf I am watched over by the saints and Luigi!” she thought, 
and bit at the chocolate. 

When the door had closed upon her, Luigi resumed his station 
near it, warily casting his glances along the house-fronts, and moving 
his springy little legs like a heath-cock alert. They carried him 
sharp to an opposite corner of the street at a noise of some one 
running exposed to all eyes right down the middle of the road, 
straight towards the house: in which foolish person he discerned 

3eppo, all of whose proceedings Luigi observed and commented on 
from his safe obscurity under eaves and starlight, while Beppo was 
in the light of the lamps. “You thunder at the door, my Beppo. 
You are a fire-balloon : you are going to burn yourself up witb what 
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you carry. You think you can do something, because you read books 
and frequent the talking theatres—fourteen syllables to a word. 
Mother of Heaven! will you never learn anything from natural 
intelligence? There you are, in at the door. And now you will 
disturb the signorina, and you will do nothing but make la Lazze- 
ruola’s ears lively. Bounce! you are up the stairs. Bounce! you 
are on the landing. Thrum! you drum at the door, and they are 
singing; they don’t hear you. And now you’re meek as a mouse. 
That? s it—you don’t hit the mark when you go like a bullet, you’re 
stupid as lead. And they call you a clever fellow! lLiuigi’s day 
is to come. When all have paid him all round, they will acknow- 
ledge Luigi’s worth. You are honest enough, my Beppo ; but you 
might as well be a countryman. You are the signorina’s servant, 
but I know the turnings, said the rat to the cavaliero weazel.” 

In a few minutes Beppo stepped from the house, and flung himself 
with his back against the lintel of the doorway. 

“That looks like determination to stop on guard,” said Luigi. 

He knew the exact feeling expressed by it, when one has come 
violently on an errand and has done no good. 

“ A flea, my feathery lad, will set you flying again!” 

As it was imperative in Luigi’s schemes that Beppo should be 
set flying again, he slipped away stealthily, and sped fast into the 
neighbouring Corso, where a light English closed carriage, drawn 
by a pair of the island horses, moved at a slow pace. Two men 
were on the driver’s seat, one of whom Luigi hailed to come down: 
then he laid a strip of paper on his knee, and after thumping on 
the side of his nose to get a notion of English-Italian, he wrote 
with a pencil, dancing upon one leg all the while for a balance :— 


“Come to me, Beppo, for my daughter’s sake, now, at once, imme- 


diately, Beppo, signor.” 





“ That’s to the very extremity how the little signora Inglese would 
write,” said Luigi; yet cogitating profoundly in a dubitative twinkle 
of a second as to whether it might not be the English habit to wind 
up a hasty missive with an expediting oath. He decided that it 
should go as it stood. The man he had summoned was directed to 
take it straightway and deliver it to one who would be found at the 
house door of the maestro Rocco Ricci: “Thus, like a drunken 
sentinel,” said Luigi, folding his arms, crossing his legs, and leaning 
back. “Forward, Matteo, my cherub.” 

“All goes right ?” the coachman addressed Luigi. 

“As honey, as butter, as a mulberry leaf with a score of worms 
on it! The wine and the bread and the cream-cheeses are inside, 
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my dainty one, are they? She must not starve, nor must I. Are 
our hampers fastened outside? Good. We shall be among the 
Germans in a day and a night. I’ve got the route, and I pronounce 
the name of the chateau very perfectly —‘ Schloss Sonnenberg.’ Do 
that if you can.” 

The unpractised Italian coachman declined to attempt it. He and 
Luigi compared time by their watches. In three-quarters of an hour 
he was to be within hail of the maestro’s house. Thither Luigi quietly 
returned. 

Beppo’s place there was vacant. 

“ That’s better than a draught of Asti,” said Luigi. 

The lighted windows of the maestro’s house and the piano striking 
corrective notes assured him that the special rehearsal was still going 
on; and as he might now calculate on two or three minutes to spare, 
he threw back his coat-collar, lifted his head, and distended his chest, 
apparently to chime in with the singing, but simply to listen to it. 
For him, it was imperative that he should act the thing, in order to 
apprehend and appreciate it. 

A hurried footing told of the approach of one whom he expected. 

“Luigi!” 

“ Here, padrone.” 

“ You have the chocolate ?”’ 

“Signor Antonio, I have deposited it in the carriage.” 

“She is in up there ?” 

“T beheld her entering.” 

“Good; that is fixed fact.” The signor Antonio drove at ‘his 
moustache right and left. “I give you, see, Italian money and 
German money : German money in paper ; and a paper written out 
by me to explain the value of the German paper-money. foilence, 
engine that you are, and not aman! Iam preventive of stupidity, 
Iam? Do I not know that, hein? Am I in need of the acclama- 
tion of you, my friend? On to the Chateau Sonnenberg :—drive 
on, drive on, and one who stops you, you drive ove him ; the 
gendarmes in white will peruse ¢his paper, if there is any question, 
and will pass you and the cage, bowing; you hear? It is a pass; 
the military pass you when you show this paper. My good friend, 
Captain Weisspriess, on the staff of General Pierson. giyes it, signed, 
and it is effectual. But you lose not the paper: put: it away with 
the paper-money, quite safe. For yourself, this is half your pay—I 
give you napoleons; ten. Count. And now—orce at the Chateau 
Sonnenberg, I repeat, you leave her in charge of two persons, one a 
woman, at the gate, and then back—frrrrr. . . .” 

Antonio-Pericles smacked on the flat of his hand, and sounded 
a rapid course of wheels. 
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‘“‘ Back, and drop not a crumb upon the road. You have your map. 
It is, after Roveredo, straight up the Adige, by Bolzano... . say 
‘ Botzen.’” 

“<¢ Botzen,’” said Luigi submissively. 

«<< Bot ’—‘ Bot’—ass! fool! double idiot! ‘Botzen!’” Antonic- 
Pericles corrected him furiously, exclaiming to the sovereign skies, 
“Though I pay for brains, can I get them? No! But make a 
fiasco, Luigi, and not a second ten for you, my friend: and away, 
out of my sight, show yourself no more !” 

Luigi humbly said that he was not the instrument of a fiasco. 

Half spurning him, Antonio-Pericles snarled an end both to his 
advices and his prophetic disgust of the miserable tools furnished 
unto masterly minds upon this earth. He paced forward and back, 
murmuring in French, “Mon Dieu! was there ever such a folly as 
in the head of this girl? It is her occasion :—Shall I be a Star? 
Shall I be a Cinder? It is to-morrow night her moment of Birth! 
No; she prefers to be extinguished. For what? For this thing she 
calls her country. It is infamous. Yes, vile little cheat! But, do 
you know Antonio-Pericles? Not yet. I will nourish you, I will 
imprison you; I will have you tortured by love, by the very devil 
of love, by the red-hot pincers of love, till you scream a music, and 
die to melt him with your voice, and kick your country to the gutter, 
and know your Italy for a birthplace and a cradle of Song, and no 
more, and enough! Bah!” 

Having thus delivered himself of the effervescence of his internal 
agitation, he turned sharply round upon Luigi, with a military stamp 
of tihe foot and shout of the man’s name. 

“Tt is love she wants,” Antonio-Pericles resumed his savage 
soliloquy, «She wants to be kindled on fire. Too much Govern- 
ment of brain; not sufficient Insurrection of heart! There it is. 
There it lies. But, little fool! you shall find people with arms and 
shots and cannon running all up and down your body, firing and 
crying out ‘Victory for Love!’ till you are beaten, till you gasp 
‘Love! love’! love!’ and then comes a beatific—oh ! a heaven and 4 
hell to your Yoice. I will pay,” the excited connoisseur pursued 
more deliberate]y—<« T will pay half my fortune to bring this about. 
I am fortified, for I know such a voice was sent to be sublime.” He 
exclaimed in an eestasy: “It opens the skies!” and immediately 
appended : “ It is destined to suffocate the theatres !” 

Pausing as before a splendid vision: “ Money—let it go like 
dust! I have an object. Sandra Belloni—you stupid Vittoria 
Campa !—I have millions and the whole Austrian Government to 
back me, and you to be wilful, little rebel! I could laugh. It is 
only Love you want. Your voice is now in a marble chamber. I will 
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put it in a palace of cedar-wood. This Ammiani I let visit you in 
the hope that he would touch you. Bah! he is a patriot—not a 
man! He cannot make you wince and pine, and be cold and be hot, 
and—Bah! I give a chance to some one else who is not a patriot. 
He has done mischief with the inflammable little Anna von Lenken- 
stein—I know it. Your proper lovers, you women, are the broad, 
the business lovers, and Weisspriess is your man.” 

Antonio-Pericles glanced up at the maestro’s windows. “ Hark! 
it is her voice,” he said, and drew up his clenched fists with rage, as 
if pumping. “Cold as ice! Not a flaw. She is a lantern with no 
light in it—crystal, if you like. Hark now at Irma, the stork-neck! 
Aié! what a long way it is from your throat to your head, made- 
moiselle Irma! You were reared upon lemons. The split hair of 
your mural crown is not thinner than that voice of yours. It is a 
mockery to hear you; but you are good enough for the people, my 
dear, and you do work, running up and down that ladder of wires 
between your throat and your head ;—you work, it is true, you puss! 
sleek as a puss, bony as a puss, musical as a puss. But you are good 
enough for the people. Hola!” 

This exclamation was addressed to a cavalier who was dismounting 
from his horse about fifty yards down the street, and who, giving the 
reins to a mounted servant, advanced to meet the signor Antonio. 

“It is you, Herr Captain von Weisspriess ! ”’ 

“ When he makes an appointment you see him, as a rule, my dear 
Pericles,” returned the captain. 

“You are out of uniform—good. We will go up. Remember, . 
you are a connoisseur, from Bonn—from Berlin—from Leipsie: not 
of the K.K. army! Abjure it, or you make no way with this’ mad 
thing. You shall see her and hear her, and judge if she is worth 
your visit to Schloss Sonnenberg and a short siege. Good: we go 
aloft. You bow to the maestro respectfully twice, as in duty; then 
a third time, as from a whisper of your soul. Vanitas, vanitatis! 
You speak of the ur de poitrine. You remark: ‘ Albrechtsberger has 
said. ? and you slap your head and stop. They think, ‘He is 
polite, and will not quote a German authority to us:’ arid they think, 
‘He will not continue his quotation; in truth, he scornfully con- 
siders it superfluous to talk of counterpoint to us’ poor Italians.’ 
Your Christian name is Johann ?—you are Herr Johannes. Look 
at her well. I shall not expose you longer than ten minutes to their 
observation. Frown meditative; the elbow propper: and two fingers 
in the left cheek ; and walk into the room with a stoop: touch a note 
of the piano, leaning your ear to it as in detepti¢nn of tive-fifteenths 
of a shade of discord. Frown in trouble as of @ teoth. So, when you 
smile, it is immense praise to them, and easy for ‘you.”’ 
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The names of the signor Antonio-Pericles and Herr Johannes were 
taken up to the maestro. 

Tormented with curiosity, Luigi saw them enter the house. The 
face, and the martial or sanguinary reputation of Captain Weisspriess 
were not unknown to him. “What has he to do with this affair?” 
thought Luigi, and sauntered down to the captain’s servant, who 
accepted a cigar from him, but was rendered incorruptible by igno- 
rance of his language. He observed that the horses were fresh, and 
were furnished with saddle-bags as for an expedition. What expedi- 
tion? To serve as escort to the carriage ?—a nonsensical idea. But 
the discovery that an idea is nonsensical is not a satisfactory solution 
of a difficulty. Luigi squatted on his haunches beside the doorstep, 
a little under one of the lower windows of Rocco Ricci’s house. 
Earlier than he expected, the captain and signor Antonio came out, 
and as soon as the door had closed behind them, the captain exclaimed, 
*“‘T give you my hand on it, my brave Pericles. You have done me 
many services, but this is finest of all. She’s superb. She’s a nice 
little wild woman to tame. I shall go to the Sonnenberg immediately. 
I have only to tell General Pierson that his nephew is to be prevented 
from playing the fool, and I get leave at once, if there’s no active 
work.” 

“ His nephew, Lieutenant Pierson, or Pole—hein ? ” interposed the 
Greek. 

“ That’s the man. He’s on the Marshal’s staff. He’s engaged to 
the Countess Lena von Lenkenstein. Sie has fire enough, my 
Pericles.” 

“The Countess Anna, you say?” The Greek stretched forward 
his ear, and was never so near getting it vigorously cuffed. 

“ Deafness is an unpardonable offence, my dear Pericles.” 

Antonio-Pericles sniffed, and assented, “It is the stupidity of the 
ear.” 

“T said, the Countess Lena.” 

“Von Lenkenstein ; but I choose to be further deaf.” 

“To the devil, sir. Do you pretend to be angry?” cried Weiss- 
priess. 

“ The devil, sir, with your recommendation, is too black for me to 
visit him,” Antonio-Pericles rejoined. 

“ By heaven, ‘Pericles, for less than what you allow yourself to say 
I’ve sent men to\him howling! ” 

They faced one another, pulling at their moustachios. Weisspriess 
laughed. 

“ You’re not a fighting man, Pericles.’ 

, The Greek nodded affably. ‘“ One is in my way, I have him put 
out of my way. It is easiest.” 
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“Ah! easiest, is it?” Captain Weisspriess ‘frowned medi- 
tative’ over this remarkable statement of a system.  ‘‘ Well, it 
certainly saves trouble. Besides, my good Pericles, none but an ass 
would quarrel with you. I was observing that General Pierson 
wants his nephew to marry the Countess Lena immediately ; and if, 
as you tell me, this girl Belloni, who is called la Vittoria—the 
precious little woman !—has such power over him, it’s quite as well, 
from the general’s point of view, that she should be out of the way 
at Sonnenberg. I have my footing at the Duchess of Graatli’s. I 
believe she hopes that I shall some day challenge and kill her husband ; 
and as I am supposed to have saved Major de Pyrmont’s life, I am 
also an object of present gratitude. Do you imagine that your little 
brown-eyed Belloni scented one of her enemies in me ?” 

“T know nothing of imagination,” the signor Antonio observed 
frigidly. 

“Till we meet !”’ Captain Weisspriess kissed his fingers, half as 
up towards the windows, and half to the Greek. ‘ Save me from 
having to teach love to your Irma!” 

He ran to join his servant. 

Luigi had heard much of the conversation, as well as the last 
sentence. y 

“Tt shall be to la Irma if it is to anybody,” Luigi muttered. 

“Let Weisspriess—he will not awake love in her—let him kindle 
hate, it will do,” said the signor Antonio. “She has seen him, and 
if he meets her on the route to Meran, she will think it her fasci- 
nation.” 

Looking at his watch and at the lighted windows, he repeated hiis 
special injunctions to Luigi. “It is near the time. I go to sheep. 
I am getting old: I grow nervous. Ten—twenty in addition, you 
shall have, if all is done right. Your weekly pay runs on. ‘t'wenty 
—you shall have thirty! Thirty napoleons additional ! ” 

Ten fingers were flashed thrice. 

Luigi gave a jump. “ Padrone, they are mine.” 

“ Animal, that shake your belly-bag and brain-box, stand!” cried 
the Greek, who desired to see Luigi standing firm that he might 
inspire himself with confidence in his integrity. “When Luigi’s 
posture had satisfied him, he turned and went off at great strides. 

“He does pay,” Luigi reflected, seeing that immeuse virtue in his 
patron. “Yes, he pays; but what is he about? It is this question 
for me—‘ Do I serve my hand? or, Do Iserve my heart?’ My hand 
takes the money, and it is not German money. My heart gives the 
affection, and the signorina has my heart. She reached me that 
cigarette on the Motterone like the Madonna: it is never to be for- 
gotten! I serve my heart! Now, Beppo, you may come; come 
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quick for her. I see the carriage, and there are three stout fellows 
in it who could trip and muzzle you at a signal from me before you 
could count the letters of your father’s baptismal name. Oh! but if 
the signorina disobeys me and comes out last !—the signor Antonio 
will ask the maestro, who will say, ‘ Yes, la Vittoria was here with 
me last of the two;’ and I lose my ten, my twenty, my thirty 
napoleons. 

Luigi’s chest expanded largely with a melancholy draught of air. : 

The carriage meantime had become visible at the head of the 
street, where it remained within hearing of a whistle. One of the 
Milanese hired vehicles drove up to the maestro’s door shortly after- 
wards, and Luigi cursed it. His worst fears for the future of the 
thirty Napoleons were confirmed; the door opened and the maestro 
Rocco Ricci, bare-headed and in his black-silk dressing-gown, led out 
Irma de Karski, by some called rival to la Vittoria; a tall Slavic 
damsel, whose laughter was not soft and smooth, whose cheeks were 
bright, and whose eyes were deep in the head and dull. But she had 
vivacity both of lips and shoulders. The shoulders were bony ; the 
lips were sharp and red, like winter-berries in the morning-rime. 
Freshness was not absent from her aspect. The critical objection 
was that it seemed a plastered freshness and not true bloom; or 
rather it was a savage and a hard, not a sweet freshness. Hence 
perhaps the name which distinguished her—la Lazzeruola (crab- 
apple). It was a freshness that did not invite the bite; sour to 
Italian taste. 

She was apparently in vast delight. ‘There will be a perfect 
inundation to-morrow night from Prague and Vienna to see me even 
in so miserable a part as Michiella,” she said. ‘“ Here I am supposed 
to be a beginner ; I am no debutante there.” 

“T can believe it, I can believe it,” responded Roceo, bowing for 
her speecly departure. 

“You are not satisfied with my singing of Michiella’s score !:| Now, 
tell me, kind, good, harsh, old master! you think that J/iss Vittoria 
would sing it better. SodoJI. And J can sing another part better. 
You do not know my capacities.’ 

“T am sure there is nothing you would not attempt,” said Rocco, 
bowing resignevlly. 

“There never was question of my courage.” 

“Yes, but courage, courage! away with your courage!” Rocco 
was spurred by his personal grievances against her in a manner to 
make him forget his desire to be rid of her “Your courage sets 
you flying at once at every fioritura and bravura passage, to subdue, 


’ not to learn; not t accomplish, but to conquer it. And the ability, 


let me say, is not in proportion to the courage, which is probably 
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too great to be easily equalled: but you have the opportunity to 
make your part celebrated to-morrow night, if, as you tell me, the 
house is to be packed with Viennese, and, signorina, you let your 
hair down.” 

The hair of Irma de Karski was of singular beauty, and so dear to 
her that the allusion to the triumphant feature of her person passed 
off Rocco’s irony in sugar. 

“ Addio! I shall astonish you before many hours have gone by,” 
she said; and this time they bowed together, and the maestro tripped 
back hurriedly, and shut his door. 

Luigi’s astonishment eclipsed his chagrin when he beheld the lady 
step from her place, bidding the driver move away as if he carried a 
freight, and indicating a position for him at the end of the street, 
with an imperative sway and deflection of her hand. Luigi heard 
the clear thin sound of a key dropped to her from one of the upper 
windows. She was quick to seize it ; the door opened stealthily to her, 
and she passed out of sight without casting a look behind. “ That’s 
a woman going to discover a secret, if she can,’ remarked the 
observer; meaning that he considered the sex bad generals, save when 
they have occasion to preserve a secret themselves; then they look 
behind them arefully enough. The situation was one of stringent 
torment to a professional and natural spy. Luigi lost count of 
minutes in his irritation at. the mystery, which he took as a personal 
offence. Some suspicion or wariness existed in the lighted room 
for the maestro threw up a window, and inspected the street to righ: 
and left. Apparently satisfied, he withdrew his head, and ‘lh 
window was closed. 

In a little while Vittoria’s voice rose audible out of the stillness, 
though she restrained its volume. 

Its effect upon Luigi was to make him protest to her, whimpering 
with pathos as if she heard and must be melted: “Signorina! 
signorina, most dear! for charity’s sake! I am one of you; I am a 
patriot. Every man to his trade, but my heart is al! with you.’ 
And so on, louder by fits, in a running murmur, like one having his 
conscience ransacked, from which he was diverted by a side-thought 
of Irma de Karski, la Lazzeruola, listening, taking poison in at her 
ears; for Luigi had no hesitation in aseribing her behaviour to 
jealousy. “ Does not that note drive through your bosom, excellent 
lady ? I can fancy the tremble going all down your legs. You are 
poisoned with honey. How you hate it! If you only had a dagger!” 

Vittoria sang but for a short space. Simultaneously with the 
cessation of her song Ammiani reached the door, but had scarcely 
taken his stand there when, catching sight of Luigi, he crossed the 
street, and recognising him, questioned him sternly as to his business 
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opposite the maestro’s house. Luigi pointed to a female figure 
emerging. “See! take her home,” he said. Ammiani released 
him and crossed back hurriedly, when, smiting his forehead, Luigi 
cried in despair, ‘Thirty napoleons and my professional reputation 
lost !”” He blew a whistle; the carriage dashed down from the head 
of the street. While Ammiani was following the swiftly-stepping 
figure in wonderment (knowing it could not be Vittoria, yet sup- 
posing it must be, without any clear aim of his wits), the carriage 
drew up a little in advance of her; three men—men of bulk and 
sinew—jumped from it ; one threw himself upon Ammiani, the others 
grasped the affrighted lady, tightening a veil over her face, and the 
carriage-door shut sharp on her. Ammiani’s assailant then fell 
away; Luigi flung himself on the box and shouted, “ The signorina 
is behind you! Here is chocolate for her!’”? And Ammiani beheld 
Vittoria standing in alarm, too joyful to know that it was she. 
In the spasm of joy he kissed her hands. Before they could inter- 
communicate intelligibly the carriage was out of their sight, going 
at a gallop along the eastern Strada of the circumvallation of the 
city. 


CHAPTER XY. 
AMMIANI THROUGH THE MIDNIGHT. 


Ammianr hurried Vittoria out of the street to make safety sure. 
“Home,” she said, ashamed of her excitement, and not daring to 
speak more words, lest the heart in her throat should betray itself. 
He saw what the fright had done for her. Perhaps also he guessed 
that she was trying to conceal her fancied cowardice from him. “I 
have kissed her hands,” he thought, and the memory of it was a 
song of tenderness in his blood by the way. 

Vittoria’s) dwelling-place was near the Duomo, in a narrow 
thoroughfare leading from the Duomo towards the Piazza la Scala, 
where a confectioner of local fame conferred upon the happier mem- 
bers of the population most piquant bocconi and tartlets, and offered 
by placard to give an emotion to the nobility, the literati, and 
the epicures of Milan, and to all foreigners, if the aforesaid would 
adventure upon a trial of his art. Meanwhile he let lodgings. It 
was in the house of this famous confectioner, Zotti, that Vittoria and 
her mother had lived after leaving England for Italy. As Vittoria 
came under the fretted shadow of the cathedral, she perceived her 
mother standing with Zotti at the house-door, though the night was 
far advanced. She laughed, and walked less hurriedly. Ammiani 
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now asked her if she had been alarmed. “Not alarmed,” she said, 
“but a little more nervous than I thought I should be.” 

He was spared from putting any further question by her telling 
him that Luigi, the Motterone spy, had in all probability done her a 
service in turning one or other of the machinations of the signor 
Antonio. ‘“ My madman,” she called this latter. “He has got his 
Irma instead of me. We shall have to supply her place to-morrow ; 
she is travelling rapidly, and on my behalf! I think, signor Carlo, 
you would do well by going to the maestro when you leave me, and 
telling him that Irma has been caught into the skies. Say, ‘Jealous 
that earth should possess such overpowering loveliness,’ or ‘ Attracted 
in spite of themselves by that combination of genius and beauty 
which is found united nowhere but in Irma, the spirits of heaven 
determined to rob earth of her Lazzeruola.’ Only tell it to him 
seriously, for my dear Rocco will have to work with one of the 
singers all day, and I ought to be at hand by them to help her, if I 
dared stir out. What do you think ?” 

Ammiani pronounced his opinion that it would be perilous for her 
to go abroad. 

“J shall in truth, I fear, have a difficulty in getting to La Scala 
unseen,” she said ; “except that we are cunning people in our house. 
We not only practise singing and invent wonderful confectionery, 
but we do conjuring tricks. We profess to be able to deceive anybody 
whom we please.” 

“Do the dupes enlist in a regiment?” said Ammiani, with «n 
intonation that professed his readiness to serve as a recruit. His 
humour striking with hers, they smiled together in the bright fas‘nion 
of young people who can lose themselves in a ray of fancy at any 
season. 

Vittoria heard her mother’s wailful voice. “Twenty gnats in one,” 
she said. 

Ammiani whispered quickly to know whether she had decided 
for the morrow. She nodded, and ran up to her mother, who 
cried — 

“At this hour! And Beppo has been here after you, and he 
told me I wrote for him, in Italian, when not a word can I put to 
paper: I wouldn’t !—and you are threatened by dreadful dangers, he 
declares. His behaviour was mad; they are all mad over in this 
country, I believe. I have put the last stitch to your dress. There 
is a letter or two upstairs for you. Always letters !” 

“My dear good Zotti,” Vittoria turned to the artist in condiments, 

“you must insist upon my mother going to bed at her proper time 
when I am out.” 

“Signorina,” rejoined Zotti, a little fat round-headed man, with 
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vivacious starting brown eyes, “I have only to tell her to do a thing 
—I pull a dog by the collar; be it said with reverence.” 

“‘ However, I am very glad to see you both such good friends.” 

“Yes, signorina, we are good friends till we quarrel again. I 
regret to observe to you that the respectable lady is incurably sus- 
picious. Of me, Zotti! Mother of Heaven!” 

“Tt is you that are suspicious of me, sir,” retorted madame. “Of 
me, of all persons! It’s ‘ tell me this,’ ‘tell me that,’ all day with 
you; and because I can’t answer, you are angry.” 

“ Behold! thesignora speaks English. We have quarrelled again,” 
said Zotti. 

“ My mother thinks him a perfect web of plots,” Vittoria explained 
the case, between them, laughing, to Ammiani; “and Zotti is per- 
suaded that she is an inveterate schemer. They are both entirely 
innocent, only they are both excessively timid. Out of that it 
grows.” 

The pair dramatised her outline on the instant : 

«Did I not see him speak to an English lady, and he will not 
tell me a word about it, though she’s my own countrywoman ?’ ” 

“<Ts it not true that she received two letters this afternoon, and 
still does she pretend to be ignorant of what is going on ?’” 

“ Happily,” said Vittoria, “my mother is not a widow, or these 
quarrels might some day end in a fearful reconciliation.” 

“My child,” her mother whimpered, “you know what these 
autumn nights are in this country; as sure as you live, Emilia, 
you will catch cold, and then you’re like a shop with shutters up 
for the dead.” 

At the same time Zotti whispered: “Signorina, I have kept the 
minestra hot for your supper; come in, come in. And, little 
things, little dainty bits !—do you live in Zotti’s house for nothing ? 
Sweetest delicacies that make the tongue run astream !—just notions 
of a taste—the palate smacks and forgets; the soul seizes and 
remembers !”’ 

“Oh, such seductions!” Vittoria exclaimed. “Give me my 
chocolate, signor Carlo. If Zotti does not fail me I won’t munch 
a morsel ; I promise.” 

“It is,” Zotti pursued his idea, with fingers picturesquely twirling 
in a spider-like distension ; “ it is like the damned, and they have but 
a crumb of a chance of Paradise, and down swoops St. Peter and has 
them in the gates fast! You are worthy of all that a man can do for 
you, signorina. Let him study, let him work, let him invent,—you 
are worthy of all.” 


“Thope I am not' too hungry to discriminate! Zotti, I see Monte 
Rosa.” | 
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“Signorina, you are pleased to say so when you are famishing. 
It is because—” the enthusiastic confectioner looked deep and 
oblique, as one who combined a remarkable subtlety of insight with 
profound reflection ; “it is because the lighter you get the higher 
you mount ; up Jike an eagle of the peaks! But we’ll give that 
hungry fellow a fall. A dish of hot minestra shoots him dead. 
Then, a tart of pistachios and chocolate and cream—and my head 
to him who shall reveal to me the flavouring !” 

“When I wake in the morning, I shall have lived a month 
or two in Arabia, Zotti. Tell me no more; I will come in,” said 
Vittoria. 

“Then, signorina, a little crisp filbert-biscuit—a composition ! 
You crack it, and a surprise! And then, and then my dish ; Zotti’s 
dish, that is not yet christened. Signorina, let Italy rise first ;” the 
great inventor of the dish winked and nodded temperately. ‘Let 
her rise. A battle or a treaty will do. I have two or three original 
conceptions, compositions, that only wait for some brilliant feat of 
arms, or a diplomatic triumph, and I send them forth baptised.” 

Vittoria threw large eyes upon Ammiani, and set the underlids 
humorously quivering. She kissed her fingers: “ Addio; a rive- 
derla.”” He bowed formally: he was startled to find the golden 
thread of their companionship cut with such cruel abruptness. But 
it was cut; the door had closed on her. The moment it had closed 
she passed into his imagination. By what charm had she allayed the 
fever of his anxiety? Her naturalness had perforce given him assu- 
rance that peace must surround one in whom it shone so steadily, 
and smiling at the thought of Zotti’s repast and her twinkle of 
subdued humour, he walked away comforted ; which, for a lover in 
the season of peril means, exalted, as in a sudden conflagration of the 
dry stock of his intelligence. “She must have some great faith m 
her heart,” he thought, no longer attributing his exclusion from it 
to a lover’s rivalry, whieh will show that more than imagination was 
on fire within him. For, when the soul of a youth can be heated above 
common heat, the vices of passion shrivel up and aid the purer flame. 
It was well for Ammiani that he did perceive (dimly though it was 
perceived) the force of idealistic inspiration by which Vittoria was 
supported. He saw it at this one moment, and it struck a light to 
light him in many subsequent perplexities ; it was something he had 
never seen before. He had read Tuscan poetry to her in old Agos- 
tino’s rooms; he had spoken of secret preparations for the revolt; he 
had declaimed upon Italy,—the poetry was good though the decla- 
mation may have been bad,—but she had always been singularly 
irresponsive, with a practical turn for ciphers. A quick reckoning, 
a sharp display of figures in Italy’s cause, kindled her cheeks and 
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took her breath. Ammiani now understood that there lay an un- 
spoken depth in her, distinct from her visible nature. 

He had first an interview with Rocco Ricci, whom he prepared to 
replace Irma. 

His way was then towards the office of his journal, where he 
expected to be greeted by two members of the Polizia, who would 
desire him to march before the central bureau, and exhibit proofs of 
articles and the items of news for inspection, for correction haply, 
and possibly for approval. There is a partial delight in the contem- 
plated submission to an act of servitude for the last time. Ammiani 
stepped in with combative gaiety, but his stiff glance encountered no 
enemy. This astonished him. He turned back into the street and 
meditated. The Pope’s Mouth might, he thought, hold the key to 
the riddle. It is not always most comfortable for a conspirator to find 
himself unsuspected: he reads the blank significantly. It looked ill 
that the authorities should allow anything whatsoever to be printed 
on such a morrow: especially ill, if they were on the alert. The 
neighbourhood by the Pope’s Mouth was desolate under dark star- 
light. Ammiani got his fingers into the opening behind the rubbish 
of brick, and tore them on six teeth of a saw that had been fixed 
therein. Those teeth were as voluble to him as loud tongues. The 
Mouth was empty of any shred of paper. They meant that the enemy 
was ready to bite, and that the conspiracy had ceased to be active. 
He perceived that a stripped ivy-twig, with the leaves scattered around 
it, stretched at his feet. That was another and corroborative sign, 
clearer to him than printed capitals. The reading of it declared that 
the Revolt had collapsed. He wound and unwound his handkerchief 
about his fingers mechanically ; great curses were in his throat. “I 
would start for South America at dawn, but for her!” he said. The 
country of Bolivar still had its attractions for Italian youth. For a 
certain space Ammiani’s soul was black with passion. He was the 
son of that fiery Paolo Ammiani who had cast his glove at Eugene’s 
feet, and bade the viceroy deliver it to his French master. (The 
general was preparing to break his sword on his knee when Eugene 
rushed up to him and kissed him.) Carlo was of this blood. English- 
men will hardly forgive him for having tears in his eyes, but Italians 
follow the Greek classical prescription for the emotions, while we take 
example by the Roman. There is no sneer due from us. He sobbed. 
It seemed that a country was lost. 

Ammiani had moved away slowly: he was accidentally the witness 
of a curious scene. There came into the irregular triangle, and 
walking up where the fruit-stalls stood by day, a woman and a man. 
The man was an Austrian soldier. It was an Italian woman by his 
side. The sight of the couple was just then like an incestuous horror 
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toAmmiani. She led her soldier straight up to the Mouth, directing 
his hand to it, and, what was far more wonderful, directing it so that 
he drew forth a packet of papers from where Ammiani had found 
none. Ammiani could see the light of them in his hand. The 
Austrian snatched an embrace and ran. Ammiani was moving over 
to her to seize*and denounce the traitress, when he beheld another 
figure like an apparition by her side; but this one was not a white- 
coat. Had it risen from the earth? It was earthy, for a cloud of 
dust was about it, and the woman gave a stifled scream. “ Barto! 
Barto!” she cried, pressing upon her eyelids. A strong husky laugh 
came from him. He tapped her shoulder heartily, and his “ Ha! ha!” 
rang in the night air. 

“ You never trust me,” she whimpered from shaken nerves. 

He called her, “ Brave little woman! rare girl!” 

“ But you never trust me!” 

“ Do I not lay traps to praise you?” 

“You make a woman try to deceive you!” 

“Tf she could! If only she could!” 

Ammiani was up with them. 

“You are Barto Rizzo,” he spoke, half leaning over the man in his 
impetuosity. 

Barto stole a defensive rearward step. The thin light of dawn had 
in a moment divided the extreme starry darkness, and Ammiani, who 
knew his face, had not to ask a second time. It was scored by @ 
recent sword-cut. He glanced at the woman; saw that she was 
handsome. It was enough; he knew she must be Barto’s wife, and, 
if not more cunning than Barto, his accomplice, his instrumen‘, his 
slave. 


“Five minutes ago I would have sworn you were a traitress,” he 
said to her. 

She was expressionless, as if she had heard nothing ; which fact, 
considering that she was very handsome, seemed remarkable to the 
young man. Youth will not believe that stupidity and beauty can 
go together. 

“She is the favourite pupil of Bartolommeo Rizzo, Signor Carlo 
Ammiani,” quoth Barto, having quite regained his cbmposure. “She 
is my pretty puppet-patriot. Iam not in the hubit of exhibiting 
her ; but since you see her, there she is.” 

Barto had fallen into the southern habit of assyming ease in quasi- 
rhetorical sentences, but with wary eyes over them. The peculiar, 
contracting, owl-like twinkle defied Ammiani’s efforts to penetrate 
his look ; so he took counsel of his anger, and spoke bluntly. 

“She does your work ?” 

“Much of it, Signor Carlo : as the bullet does the work of the rifle.” 
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“ Beast ! was it your wife who pinned the butterfly to the signorina 
Vittoria’s dress ?” 

“Signor Carlo Ammiani, you are the son of Paolo, the general: 
you call me beast? I have dandled you in my arms, my little lad, 
while the bands played ‘ There’s yet a heart in Italy!’ Do you 
remember it?” Barto sang out half-a-dozen bars.* “ You call me 
beast? I’m the one man in Milan who can sing you that.” 

“Beast or man, devil or whatever you are!” cried Ammiani, 
feeling nevertheless oddly unnerved, “ you have committed a shameful 
offence: you, or the woman, your wife, who serves you, as I see. You 
have thwarted the best of plots; you have dared to act in defiance of 
your chief: a 

“‘ Eyes to him!” Barto interposed, touching over his eyeballs. 

“ And you have thrown your accursed stupid suspicions on the 
signorina Vittoria. You are a mad fool. If I had the power, I would 
order you to be shot at five this morning ; and that’s the last rising 
of the light you should behold. Why did you doit? Don’t turn 
your hellish eyes in upon one another, but answer at once! Why did 
you do it?” 

“The signorina Vittoria,” returned Barto—his articulation came 
forth serpent-like—‘“ she is not a spy, you think. She has been in 
England ; I have been in England. She writes; I can read. She 
is a thing of whims. Shall she hold the goblet of Italy in her hand 
till it overflows? She writes love-letters to an English white-coat: 
I have read them. Who bids her write? Her whim! She warns 
her \friends not to enter Milan. She—whose puppet is she? Not 
yours; not mine. She is the puppet of an English Austrian !” 

Barto drew back, for Ammiani was advancing. 

“What is it you mean ?” he cried. 

“T mean,” said Ammiani, still moving on him, “I mean to drag 
you first before Count Medole, and next before the signorina; and 
you shall abjure your slander in her presence. After that I shall 
deal with you. Mark me! I have you: I am swifter on foot, and 
I am stronger.: Come quietly.” 

Barto smiled in grim contempt. 

“ Keep your ‘foot fast on that stone,—you’re a prisoner,” he 
replied, and seeitig Ammiani coming, “Net him, my sling-stone! 
my serpent!” he signalled to his wife, who threw herself right round 
Ammiani in a tortuous twist hard as wire-rope. Stung with irrita- 
tion, and a sense of disgrace and ridicule and pitifulness in one, 
Ammiani, after a struggle, ceased the attempt to disentwine her arms, 
and dragged her clinging to him. He was much struck by hearing 
her count deliberately, in her desperation, figures from somewhere 
about twenty to one hundred. One hundred was evidently the 
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number she had to complete, for when she had reached it she threw 
her arms apart. Barto was out of sight. Ammiani waved her on to 
follow in his steps: he was sick of her presence, and had the sensa- 
tions of a shame-faced boy whom a girl has kissed. She went with- 
out uttering a word. 

The dawn had now traversed the length of the streets, and thrown 
open the wide spaces of the city. Ammiani found himself singing, 
“ There’s yet a heart in Italy!” but it was hardly the song of his own 
heart.. He slept that night on a chair in the private room of his 
office, preferring not to go to his mother’s house. “ There’s yet a heart 
in Italy |” was on his lips when he awoke with scattered sensations, 
all of which collected in revulsion against the song. “ There’s a very 
poor heart in Italy!” he said, while getting his person into decent 
order ; “it’s like the bell in the lunatic’s tower between Venice and 
the Lido: it beats now and then for meals: hangs like a carrion- 
lump in the vulture’s beak meanwhile ! ” 

These, and some other similar sentiments, and a heat about the 
brows whenever he set them frowning over what Barto had com- 
municated concerning an English Austrian; assured Ammiani that 
he had no proper command of himself; or was, as the doctors would 
have told him, bilious. It seemed to him that he must have dreamed 
of meeting the dark and subtle Barto Rizzo overnight; on realising 
that fact he could not realise how the man had escaped him, except 
that when he thought over it, he breathed deep and shook his 
shoulders. .The mind will, as you may know, sometimes refuse to 
work when the sensations are shameful and astonished. He despatched 
a messenger with a ‘ good-morrow ’ to his mother, and then went to 
a fencing-saloon that was fitted up in the house of Count Medole, 
where, among two or three, there was the ordinary shrugging talk 
of the collapse of the projected outbreak, bitter to hear. Luciano 
Romara came in, and Ammiani challenged him to small-sword and 
broadsword. Both being ireful to boiling point, and mad to strike at 
something, they ettacked one another furiously, though they were 
dear friends, and the helmet-wires and the padding rattled and 
smoked to the thumps. For half an hour they held on to it, when, 
their blood being up, they flashed upon the men present, including the 
count, crying shame to them for letting a;woman alone be faithful 
to her task that night. The blood forsook Count Medole’s cheeks, 
leaving its dead hue, as when blotting-paper is laid on running-ink. 
He deliberately took a pair of foils, and offering the handle of one to 
Ammiani, broke the button off the end of his own, and stood to face 
an adversary. Ammiani followed the example: a streak of crimson 
was on his shirt-sleeve, and his eyes had got their hard black look, as 
of the flint-stone, before Romara in amazement discovered the couple 
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to be at it in all purity of intention, on the sharp edge of the abyss. 
He knocked up their weapons and stood between them, puffing his 
cigarette leisurely. 

“T fine you both,” he said. 

He touched Ammiani’s sword-arm, nodded with satisfaction to find 
that there was no hurt, and cried, “‘ You have an Austrian out on the 
ground by this time to-morrow morning. So, according to the decree !” 

‘Captain Weisspriess is in the city,” was remarked. 

“There are a dozen on the list,” said little Pietro Cardi, drawing 
out a paper. 

“Tf we are to be doing nothing else to-morrow morning,” added 
Leone Rufo, “we may as well march out the whole dozen.” 

These two were boys under twenty. 

“Shall it be the first hit for Captain Weisspriess ?”’? Count Medole 
said this while handing a fresh and fairly-buttoned foil to Ammiani. 

Romara laughed : “ You will require to fence the round of Milan 
city, my dear count, to win a claim to Captain Weisspriess. In the 
first place, J yield him to no man who does not show himself a better 
man than I. It’s the point upon which I don’t pay compliments.” 

Count Medole bowed. 

“ But, if you want occupation,” added Luciano, closing his speech 
with a merely interrogative tone. 

“T scarcely want that, as those who know me will tell you,” said 
Medole, so humbly, that those who knew him felt that he had risen 
to his high seat of intellectual contempt. He could indulge himself, 
having shown his courage. 

“Certainly not; if you'are devising means of subsistence for the 
widows and orphans of the men who will straggle out to be slaughtered 
to-night,” said Luciano; “ you have occupation in that case.” 

“JT will do my best to provide for them,’—the count persisted 
in his air of humility,—“ though it is a question with some whether 
idiots should live.” He paused effectively, and sucked in a soft smile 
of self-approbation at the stroke. Then he pursued: “We meet the 
day after to-morrow. The Pope’s Mouth is closed. We meet here 
at nine in the morning. The next day at eleven at Farugino’s, the 
barber’s, in Monza. The day following at Camerlata, at eleven like- 
wise. Those who attend will be made aware of the dispositions for 
the week, and the day we shall name for the rising. It is known to 
you all that, without affixing a stigma on our new prima-donna, we 
exclude her from any share in this business. All the Heads have been 
warned that we yield this night to the Austrians. Gentlemen, I 
cannot be more explicit. I wish that I could please you better.” 

“Oh, by all means,” said Pietro Cardi; ‘but patience is the pesti- 


lence ; I shall roam in quest of adventure. Another quiet week is a 
tremendous trial.”’ 
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He crossed foils with Leone Rufo, but finding no stop to the 
drawn “swish” of the steel, he examined the end of his weapon 
with a lengthening visage, for it was buttonless. Ammiani burst 
into laughter at the spontaneous boyishness in the faces of the pair 
of ambitious lads. They both offered him one of the rapiers upon 
equal terms. Count Medole’s example of intemperate vanity was 
spoiling them. 

“You know my opinion,” Ammiani said to the count. “TI told 
you last night, and I tell you again to-day, that Barto Rizzo is guilty 
of gross misconduct, and that you must plead the same to a sort of 
excusable treason. Count Medole, you cannot wind and unwind a 
conspiracy like a watch. Who is the head of this one? It is the 
man Barto Rizzo. He took proceedings before he got you to sanc- 
tion them. You may be the vessel, but he commands, or at least, 
he steers it.” 

The count waited undemonstratively until Ammiani had come to 
anend. “You speak, my good Ammiani, with an energy that does 
you credit,” he said, “considering that it is not in your own interest, 
but another person’s. Remember, I can bear to have such a word as 
treason ascribed to my acts.” : 

Fresh visitors, more or less mixed in the conspiracy, and generally 
willing to leave the management of it to Count Medole, now entered 
the saloon. These were Count Rasati, Angelo Dovili, a Piedmontese 
general, a Tuscan duke, and one or two aristocratic notabilities and 
historic nobodies. They were hostile to the chief whom Luciano and 
Carlo reverenced and obeyed. The former lit a cigarette, and saying 
to his friend, “‘ Do you breakfast with your mother ? I will come too,” 
slipped his hand on Ammiani’s arm; they walked out indolently 
together, with the smallest shade of an appearance of tolerating scorn 
for those whom they left behind. 

“ Medole has’ money and rank and influence, and a kind of I- 
don’t-know-what womanishness that makes him push like a needle 
for the lead, and he will have the lead; and when he has got the 
lead, there’s the last chapter of him,” said Luciano. “ His point of 
ambition is the perch of the weather-cock. Why did he set upon 
you, my Carlo? I saw the big V running up your forehead when 
you faced him. If you had finished him no great harm would have 
been dohe.” 

“T saw him for a short time last night, and spoke to him in my 
father’s style,” said Carlo. “The reason was, that he defended 
Barto Rizzo for putting the ring about the signorina Vittoria’s 
name, and causing the black butterfly to be pinned to her dress.” 

Luciano’s brow stood up. 

“Tf she sings to-night, depend upon it there will be a disturbance,” 
he said. ‘There may be a rising in spite of Medole and such poor 
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sparks, who’re afraid to drop on powder, and twirl and dance till 
the wind blows them out. And mind, the chance rising is commonly 
the luckiest. If I get a command I march to the Alps. We must 
have the passes of the Tyrol. It seems to me that whoever holds the 
Alps must ride the Lombard mare. You spring booted and spurred 
into the saddle from the Alps.” 


Carlo was hurt by his friend’s indifference to the base injury done 
to Vittoria. 

“T have told Medole that she will sing to-night in spite of him,” 
he was saying, with the intention of bringing round some reproach 
upon Luciano for his want of noble sympathy, when the crash of an 
Austrian regimental band was heard coming up the Corso. It stirred 
him to love his friend with all his warmth. “At any rate, for my 
sake, Luciano, you will respect and uphold her.” 

“Yes, while she’s true,” said Luciano, unsatisfactorily. 

The regiment, in review uniform, followed by two pieces of 
artillery, passed by. Then came a squadron of hussars and one of 
Uhlans, and another foot regiment, more artillery, fresh cavalry. 

“Carlo, if three generations of us pour out our blood to fertilise 
Italian ground, it’s not too much to pay to chase those drilled curs.” 
Luciano spoke in vehement undertone. 

“We'll breakfast and have a look at them in the Piazza d’Armi, 
and show that we Milanese are impressed with a proper idea of their 
power,” said Carlo, brightening as he felt the correction of his 
morbid lover’s anger in Luciano’s reaching view of their duties as 
Italian citizens. The heat and whirl of the hour struck his head, 
for to-morrow they might be wrestling with that living engine which 
had marched past, and surely all the hate he could muster should 
be turned upon the outer enemy. He gained his mother’s residence 
with clearer feelings. 


Grorcr MEREDITH. 




















METROPOLITAN INFIRMARIES FOR THE PAUPER 
SICK. 


In a former number I took occasion to describe the painful defects 
of the sick-wards of workhouses, the badness of the constructions, 
the insufficiency and low remuneration of the medical attendance, the 
inefficiency, the often gross and cruel perversion of what, in these places, 
is called nursing, and the fundamental errors of organisation which 
pervade nearly all of these establishments. It is a source of the 
deepest satisfaction to me that earnest and able men have taken the 
facts into serious consideration, and have co-operated with me in 
founding an association which aims at bringing about, by parlia- 
mentary measures, such a reform as I sketched out in the latter part 
of that paper. 

The general scheme of this association is now before the public, 
and has provoked so much discussion, that it seems in every way 
desirable to state concisely, what are the principal difficulties which 
surround the practical treatment of this subject, and what we may 
hope to accomplish, by adopting one of the two or three alternative 
plans which may be suggested. 

The first and most obvious remedy would be to remodel the 
infirmary establishments of each workhouse, and to take such 
measures as would ensure a satisfactory provision for the sick im all 
of them. This, however, is very far from being so easy or prac- 
ticable as it seems. The worst houses, that is, those which are the 
most crowded, the worst built, and the most deficient in nursery and 
medical attendance, are, as may be supposed, those which belong to 
the poorer districts of London. Here would be needed the most 
extensive reconstruction, and the largest expenditure. ‘These are 
precisely the districts which are least likely to accept, and least able 
to bear, the necessary increase of expenditure, and im which it would 
be most difficult to find the elements for the liberal and intelligent 
administration of a hospital establishment. Thus, if we admit 
that either Paddington or Marylebone may be accepted as, in many 
respects, exceptions to parochial mismanagement and parsimony, in 
the government of their infirmaries—and this admission requires 
a great deal of qualification—it would by no means follow that it 
would be either just or possible to screw Bethnal Green, up to this 
level. For Paddington and St. George’s are now able to spend five 
shillings a week on each inmate, by raising a rate of only 444d. 
in the pound; while Rotherhithe, Bermondsey, Bethnal Green, 
St. George’s-in-the-East, and others, are able to spend only two 
shillings and a penny a week on each inmate, by raising a rate of 
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from 2s. 2d. to 2s. 9d. in the pound. So that to bring up this expendi- 
ture on the inmates to the West End level, they must raise about 
6s. in the pound for the poor alone. There is no probability that 
they could do this ; the heavy rates now levied are only gathered in 
by a distressing exercise of legal compulsion, and the number of 
distraints upon the poor for rates is excessively great. Nor would it 
be just that we should gratify our humanity by compelling these poor 
parishes to treat their sick as we think right, at a cost so dispropor- 
tionate to that which is borne by the richer parishes, or that we should 
seek legal power to take considerably larger sums of money than those 
now drawn, from purses which are very ill-filled. It is hopeless to 
expect any really satisfactory improvement except by a considerable 
expenditure, or to anticipate that such additional expenses would be 
incurred unless they were legally enforced : and it would be oppres- 
sive and unjust to ask for an Act of Parliament, to compel all these 
parishes to raise further local funds under so unequal a distribution 
of burdens, and to spend them after a fashion dictated by a central 
power. It is necessary to recognise the principle, that the sick poor 
of the metropolis are a charge upon the metropolis; and that the 
funds must be supplied from the whole area of London. 

I do not think that any but those who are immediately influenced 
by personal considerations, or biassed by confirmed prejudice, will feel 
a doubt that local resources are quite unable to meet the pecuniary 
expenses which the support of the sick paupers will involve, under 
a management so humane as to obliterate the existing scandals. But 
even those who concede this, may be inclined to ask why the funds 
so raised cannot be used in improving the local sick wards of the 
existing houses, instead of constructing, as the Association has pro- 
posed, a certain number of properly devised hospital buildings— 
say six, each capable of holding 1,000 patients, which number 
would accommodate the estimated amount of pauper infirmary 
patients. There,are two kinds of difficulties which seem to impede 
such an application of the funds. They may be classed under the 
heads of expenditure and management. In the first place, the 
existing houses are thirty-nine in number,’ and their reorganisation 
would involve very extensive building operations ; for not only are 
they in the greater number of instances, extremely unfit for infirmary 
purposes by reason of the badness of the buildings and sites, being 
bastilles rather than hospitals, but as a mere matter of space, they 
are inadequate to accommodate the numbers crowded into them. 
Without taking into account the want of day-rooms, they do not, in 
many instances, afford to their sick inmates even the wretched 
modicum of 500 feet cubic space, which the Poor-law Board has 


(1) They are really forty-one, but for the present purpose it is fairer to speak of them 
as thirty-nine. 
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hitherto accepted as a minimum, but must soon cease to recognise. 
Public opinion will not tolerate that the sick convict shall have no 
less than 1,000 cubic feet of air, and the sick soldier 1,200 feet, 
while the sick pauper is limited to from 350 up to 500 feet of air. The 
Archbishop of York, in his powerful and felicitous comments upon 
this anomaly, expressed what is no doubt the universal feeling of 
thinking men of all classes. The cost of providing thirty-nine suitable 
infirmaries holding an average of 160 patients each, would be much 
greater than that of providing the six larger establishments : the cost 
of management, medical staff, waste in contracts, and so forth, would 
be very much greater. And as these infirmaries would be of unequal 
size, and largest in the poor districts, the trouble of managing them, 
if supported, as they must be for reasons already shown, out of a 
general fund, would of itself be insuperable. Moreover, the manage- 
ment must be much more costly, for a large central staff would be 
needed for this purpose only. Of course the managers of each 
hospital must in some way represent the whole area whence the 
funds are drawn, and the existence, side by side and under one roof, 
of two establishments continually interchanging inhabitants, under 
conditions incapable of very accurate definition,—the one supported 
by local, the other by general rate,—would involve endless trouble, 
and could never succeed. Thus the scheme of reconstructing the 
local infirmaries, and supporting them by a general infirmary rate, ¥s 
easily seen to be impracticable; and it is unnecessary to pile vip 
the objections, by considering the difficulties of obtaining suiteble 
guarantees under such circumstances, for an instructed and uniform 
management. 

There is indeed one way in which it might be possible to takke some 
of the existing houses, to pull them to pieces, and to reconstruct them 
with extensive additions, thus fitting them for the reception of the sick. 
This might be effected if the whole of the workhouses could be taken 
in charge by a central power, if they were all broug'it under the 
influence of a single or united will, all supported out of a common 
fund, and regarded as a common property. Then a perfect classifica- 
tion might be adopted which would be in every way satisfactory. 
To one house might be assigned the imbeciles, to unother the infirm 
and aged, to another the incurables, to others the sick, elsewhere the 
able-bodied ; nor could any reform more useft, more economical, 
and in every way desirable, be contemplated by the statesman. But 
this measure of political reform seemed too large to be attempted by 
an association which bases its labours upon the sufferings of the sick, 
which originates in the reports of medical men upon infirmary wards, 
and does not contemplate a prolonged political agitation. Whether 
their hesitation to face the larger measure be a proof of political 


cowardice, or an evidence of prudent modé¢ration, it is not for me to 
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decide, the more especially, that while I share the aspirations of 
those who would prefer to agitate for the greater reform, I incline to 
the counsels of those who are content to claim the lesser and more 
pressing amendment. 

But there is another alternative which requires consideration, even 
in restricting ourselves to the devising a plan for the humane and 
efficient treatment of the sick inmates of workhouses. Could we 
effect what is sought by subsidising the voluntary hospitals? The 
scheme of erecting the new infirmaries on a large scale has excited 
fears which I regard as exaggerated, if not entirely chimerical, that 
these new institutions will drain the voluntary hospitals of patients, 
and by supplying state institutions of a satisfactory kind, will decrease 
the principal incentives to charitable contributions, by benevolent 
persons. The demands for admission to the voluntary hospitals are at 
present, according to the published statements of those institutions, 
far beyond their capacity for reception, and the estimate for 6,000 
persons in the state infirmaries, does not contemplate the admission of 
either more persons or of a different class of persons than those now 
contained in them. It leaves the status quo numerically unaltered ; 
so that there seems no reason to fear that the sphere of private 
charity will be narrowed by its operation. Voluntary hospitals 
have their own peculiar character; they admit a large number of 
patients from the country, as well as of domestic servants, and persons 
nit state paupers, and whose families are not “ pauperised.” The 
pauper infirmaries will have no more to do with these than they now 
havé, Such fears can hardly weigh to prevent us from fulfilling the 
obvious duty of organising these infirmaries in a satisfactory and 
economiical manner. On the other hand, the proposition to subsidise 
the volumtary hospitals to the very large extent necessary to enable 
them to accommodate the several thousand paupers, sick and incur- 
ables, who must be provided for, would involve such large building 
operations, and so great an alteration in the independent and various 
constitutions of the public hospitals, that it implies a complete revo- 
lution in their &haracter. 

Great hospitals must, in fact, be created in any case; and it would be 
difficult to demon'strate why it should be wise, or how it should be 
possible, to employ, large Government funds in creating great esta- 
blishments to be annexed to, and worked side by side with, institutions 
supported by voluntairy contributions. If the money must be spent, 
those who raise it must have the control of it. Such a bastard 
measure could hardly succeed. 

On the other hand, the plan of separating the sick from the able- 
bodied, and from the merely aged and naturally infirm, or of providing 
some half-dozen institutions under a central management, and sup- 
ported by a general rate, seems to me to promise more of economy, 
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of efficiency, of simplicity and uniformity of management, than any 
other. Of course it would be necessary that those who raise the 
money should control its expenditure ; and thus it would be proposed 
in carrying out such a scheme, that the parishes should be represented 
each by the elected delegate, and that the thirty-nine so elected, should 
constitute the central board. The qualification must be sufficiently high 
to ensure a certain standard of respectability and cultivation. This 
board would determine the rate, would approve estimates, and exercise 
a general financial administrative control. The Poor-law Board 
would be strengthened, and empowered to make some of the principal 
executive appointments, especially those of the higher skilled offices. 
The executive, I think, might well consist of a small and compact 
body ; say a Director-General, non-medical, the administrative and 
responsible head ; and two Sub-Directors, medical. The Director- 
General would have immediately under him a general accountant, 
with a clerk at each house, and a general purveyor, with a steward at 
each house. The medical sub-inspectors would have charge of the 
medical service, which would be carried out in each hospital by the 
required number of resident medical officers; of the nursing, the 
dispensing, the selection and disposal of patients, and so forth. This 
concentration works admirably in the French hospitals. In this 
scheme I have sought to combine some of the details of the executive 
management of those establishments, with the representation of local 
cxnaliveteasien, which is characteristic of our institutions. I avoid 
entering into further details, for if this be the plan adopted it will be 
easy for experienced persons to supply the necessary particulars. 

The actually sick and incurable will be provided for in such great 
infirmaries. The merely aged and infirm left in the worktouses, 
will be more comfortably accommodated in the less crowded! wards, 
and a more stringent power of inspection, and control of loc] boards, 
will easily supply all that is needed for the comfort of these classes 
now much neglected. 


Ernest Hart. 











WERE THE ANCIENT BRITONS SAVAGES ? 
Parr II. 


“ Ea sub oculis posita negligimus ; proximorum incuriosi, longinqua 
sectamur.” This apothegm is as true now as when the old naturalist, 
Pliny, gave vent to it. Forgetting the just animadversions of a 
certain contemporary writer, and embracing the narrow distinctions 
of the classical bigots of the last century, our modern archeologists 
can realise no other conception of a primitive state of civilisation 
than what the city of Rome, in the days of its Cwsars, affords 
them. Every other people of antiquity, oriental as well as occi- 
dental, sinks into insignificance by the side of their idolised Roman. 
Before his opportune appearance on the mundane scene all was con- 
fusion and barbarism. 


‘‘ He sow’d the seeds of order where he went.” 


He was the true civiliser of the nations. To him we are exclusively 
indebted for the primordial arts, and almost wholly for letters. 
Every relic of antiquity exhumed here that exhibits the smallest 


‘skill and ingenuity in its contrivance and workmanship is unhesi- 


tatingly referred to him, or to his influence. He was the man of 
Iron; the prototype of the last and grandest of the three distin- 
guishing ages of the antiquary; the sole patentee of every useful 
invention in metallurgy; the introducer of every indispensable 
requisite in the household of the pinked and painted Briton. In 
fine, to quote the hyperbolical language of Cowper addressed to 
England— 


‘‘ He brought thy land a blessing when he came ; 
He found thee savage, and he left thee tame.” 


The selection of Imperial Rome, at the height of its prosperity, 
as the exclusive standard of comparison, when estimating the civilised 
condition of contemporary nations, is not less absurd than unjust : 
absurd, because notwithstanding their much vaunted originality, 
the Romans, like ,all other European people, really derived their 
chief knowledge of\ the liberal arts, as well as much of their civil 
polity, indirectly from the East; and unjust, because in their well- 
known contempt for \the political and religious institutions of those 
whom they conquered, they ‘levelled to the dust almost everything 
in their irresistible course. What little they spared they appro- 
priated to themselves,. time sanctioning whatsoever their vanity 
claimed. How lightly they appreciated—or how unwilling they 
were to acknowledge—excellencies in other people, may be judged 
by their treatment of the Etrusci; whose every monument, material 
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and literary, saving a few cyclopean structures, and some scattered 
tumuli, with their mute inscriptions, they utterly destroyed, or as 
ruthlessly neglected. - Of the origin and development of that singular 
people they lost every vestige. The i//uminati of Rome, from the 
days of the first to those of the last of its Caesars, knew no more— 
possibly less—about them than ourselves! Yet the ancient in- 
habitants of Etruria had undoubtedly attained to a highly civilised 
status, made extraordinary progress in the arts and sciences, espe- 
cially in astronomy, and divided with the Phceenicians the commerce 
of Europe, and probably that also of Asia, when the uncultivated 
Latin, ignorant of his destiny, was clothed in the skin of the wild 
beast which he had chased on the top of the Quirinal. Whence 
sprung the Etruscan—whether from Lydia, or from some remoter 
district in the East, as may be inferred from the language of Seneca, 
Tuscos Asia sibi vindicat—matters little now; all we can safely 
conclude of him is, that he was the tamer of the future master of 
the world. Nor were the Etrusci the only civilised people in Europe 
in those pre-Roman times. It is recorded in their scanty annals, 
—and the fact, at this season, is a particularly suggestive one—that 
they had overrun the populous countries to the north of the Apen- 
nines, and reduced “two hundred cities” in their victorious march. 
Although, in all likelihood, not so highly cultivated as their con- 
querors, those people had obviously made very considerable progress. 
in the arts of civilisation. Neither troglodytes, nor ichthyophagi, 
nor bone-gnawers, nor flint-tool men, e¢ id genus omne, are presumed 
to occupy walled towns. Whatever may have been the status of 
those citizens, they were not barbarians in the archzologist’s sense 
of that much-abused term. Which it was, amongst the livers 
communities then flourishing in the southern and western parts 
of our quarter of the globe, that claimed precedence of the rest, 
is a question not easily to be settled, if settled at all, in this late 
day. Every one was doomed to the same limbo of obscurity. The 
glory of each was in turn absorbed by the brighter glory of the 
Roman. There was one perfectly distinct race, however, which, 
for some ages yet to come, was destined to escape both the maw 
and observation of that insatiable Saturn of the nations. In mytho- 
logic language, the excluded children of Dis inhabited the Land 
of Shades, whence issued the darkness of night. Precipitous cliffs, 
whose tops were enveloped in ambient mists, and whose bases were 
washed by surging seas, hid them completely from the gaze of the 
immediately outer world. Few or none, unacquainted with the 
fact of their existence, dared to trespass beyond the Colwmne Herculis 
—those terminal landmarks of superstitious cosmographers in anti- 
quity—or the secret which the cunning Phoenicians had jealously 
preserved for nearly a millennium would have earlier transpired. 
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Whilst the continental tribes were striving to enlarge their respec- 
tive borders, or struggling for a temporary pre-eminence, the isolated 
Britons were contented with their island limits, and, saving in the 
matter of religion, enjoyed a freedom wholly unknown to their 
neighbours. Moreover, ignorant of the pretensions of others, they 
believed themselves to be the aboriginal colonists of Europe—the 
first swarm from the primeval hive of humanity in the East. 

It is allowed on all hands that the Celt in Europe was primus inter 
pares. If so, the ancient Briton was justly entitled to the precedence 
which he claimed ; for he came of that warlike and impulsive race 
called indifferently by the earliest annalists of every clime, Cimmerii 
or Cimbri, Gimiri or Gomerim, 7.c. the descendants of Gomer; and 
whose violent oscillatory movements from east to west, and from west 
to east, have left indelible impressions in the several countries where 
they halted, whether with a temporary or a permanent view. Their 
generic title is supposed to signify nomads or wanderers. No ren- 
dering of the name, at all events, could better express that inherent 
restlessness, or love of locomotion, which was their principal charac- 
teristic. The date of their first migration westward is said by Carte 
to have been as early as 2000 5.c., or during the reign of Jupiter. 
Pezron was of the same opinion. Rawlinson puts it 800—600 B.c., 


\ but adds, it may have been earlier; and if any confidence can be 


laced in their existing monuments here, and in the oral traditions 
of their posterity, there can be little doubt of the facet. It will, how- 
ever, answer our present purpose equally well if we adopt the last- 
mentioned writer’s views respecting the time of their primary exodus, 
and the course which they took. 

The earliest authentic notice of the Cimmerians oceurs in the 
book of the prophet Ezekiel, who speaks of Gomer as a powerful 
nation, 600 B.c.; at which time they were established in Armenia 
and central Persia. There they founded the Haichian monarchy. 
In Homer’s day they were located, according to Aischylus, in close 
proximity to Palus Meotis and the Bosphorus, where they were 
still existing in the time of Herodotus. During this period they 
frequently invaded the countries towards the south, and carried their 
arms far and wide over Asia Minor, spreading the terror of their 
name throughout the whole of that fertile region. Some of them, who 
were distinguished by the appellation of “ Chalybes,” or iron-workers, 
settled themselves permanently at Sinope, in Pontus. When the 
Scythians crossed the Tenais, the Cimmerians fled westward, and 
occupied Spain (the Iberian Peninsula), Gaul, and Belgium. Some 
of them, headed by Phridun or Pryddain, passed over to the British 
isles ; where, according to the Welsh traditions, an elder branch of 
the family was already established, and which has always borne the 
name of Cymry as its special national designation: whence their 
Roman appellation, Cimbri. They were destined to play in their new 
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spheres of action as distinguished a part as in their old. Their pro- 
gress in western Europe may be distinctly traced to this day, as 
already intimated; they having left their name to the district or 
country of their occupation : e.g. Cambria; Cymry-land or Cumber- 
‘ land; Cambrai, in France; Cambrilia,in Spain; and Coimbra, in 
Portugal. In like manner they bequeathed their name to the Tauric 
Peninsula, which has continued to be known as the Crimea and Crim- 
Tartary to this day. 

Those Cymry or Celtic hordes, when driven westward by the 
Scythians, spread themselves at first over the plains of central 
Europe, lying between the Alps on the one side and the German 
Ocean on the other ; whence they were in course of time driven by 
the Goths and other Teutons. They in their turn drove out the 
Tartar population of Gaul, and settled in the central and northern 
parts of that country. Having failed to eject the Ligurians and 
Iberians from Spain, they crossed the Pyrenees, and sought a refuge 
with their kinsmen in Gaul. That land, however, was much too 
narrow for their numbers. Vast hordes scaled the Alps, and, pouring 
into Italy, made themselves masters of the whole plain of the Po; 
where they presently separated into-two streams. The one overran 
middle and lower Italy ; the other, crossing the Alps to the north of 
the Adriatic, followed the course of the Danube, and settled in the 
modern kingdom of Hungary. Thence, about 280 .c., they invaded 
Macedonia and threatened Greece, but were repulsed from Delphi; 
and, turning northward, crossed the Dardanelles, again invaded Asia 
Minor, and established themselves in the heart of Phrygia. During 
this period they avenged themselves upon their former conquerors by 
overrunning Scythia. In their subsequent struggles with reece 
and the Sarmatic tribes, they were overpowered, and absorbed or 
destroyed. All traces of them are lost, excepting in the names of 
certain localities in eastern and central Europe, where they obtained 
a temporary footing. 

Such was the wild career of the oldest member of the Aryan 
family in Europe at the dawn of secular history. When he origi- 
nally issued from his native valleys, in the lower Caucasus, the West 
was all before him where to choose. It was here, in 


‘* This fortress built by Nature for herself, 
Against infecion and the hand of war,” 


that he found both a safe and permanent retreat. ‘To this day his 

descendants are with us, whose traditions, language, and literature 

establish beyond all question their Asiatic origin. ‘ The identity of 

the Cymry of Wales with the Cimbri of the Romans,” remarks 

Rawlinson, “ seems worthy of being accepted as a historic fact upon 

the grounds stated by Niebuhrand Arnold.” ‘The conclusions of these 
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impartial writers are fully borne out, we repeat, by the most ancient 
memorials of the people themselves. Our ancestors, say the Welsh, 
“were conducted hither by a leader named Hu Ysgwn (Husheng), 
or Hu the Exalted;” “they came to this island after a long and 
devious passage by water,” “from the summer country ;” “they . 
anciently inhabited Dyffryn Banu, or Dyffryn-Albanu, the deep vales 
or glens of Albania, a country situated between the Euxine and 
Caspian Seas ;” and “ from a city called Gaf-Is, the lower Kaf,” or 
lower Caucasus. The aboriginal colonists found the island unin- 
habited, excepting by fere nature. Their records are altogether 
silent on the subject of an Allophylian or any other pre-historic 
race having occupied it before the first Celtic immigration. Certain 
of our ethnologists, however, have lately propounded the latter 
theory. Two distinct kinds of skulls, it is said, have been disinterred 
from a very ancient tumulus ; the one pertaining to a brachycephalic 
or round-headed race, the other toa kumbecephalic or long-headed 
race. For our part, we have no hesitation in saying that the old 
Briton belonged to the last-mentioned family, which was, moreover, 
the elder of the two. Perhaps the other was Milesian. 

One thousand years at least elapsed from the first colonising of 
Britain to the advent of the Romans. Excepting a few incidental 
notices of the country by classic writers of antiquity, and the almost 
equally scanty traditions of the Cymry, nothing has been preserved of 
its history during that lengthened period. Even after its star became 
visible in the western political horizon, its people and their institu- 
tions, civil and religious, attracted little or no attention beyond the 
northern limits of Gaul and the seaboard of Holland. Virgil’s 
well-known but unprophetical line— 


‘* Et penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos,”’ 


is significant of the neglect with which they were treated by his 
countrymen. That the Britons, in the age of Casar, were not barba- 
rians, in the popular acceptation of that phrase, we have shown already 
in a former paper.’ Their alleged conqueror himself bears witness to 
the literary and philosophical attainments of their sacerdotal rulers 
and teachers, the Druids, between whom and the Magi of Persia it 
is difficult to discriminate. Of all the Gentile nations of antiquity 
they alone preserved to the last a knowledge of the true God, as well 
as a belief in the immortality of the soul ; hence, in the judgment of 
the wondering Romans, that uncommon bravery, intrepidity, and 
utter contempt of life which they exhibited on all occasions. Mono- 
theists at first, their system of worship was undoubtedly the same as 
that of the patriarchs of old. It was, however, wofully corrupted in 
time ; first, by frequent contact with the ubiquitous Phoenicians, who 
followed them hither ; and secondly, by subsequent contact with the 


(1) For‘rieutiy Review, No. XX. p. 193. 
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maritime tribes on the opposite coasts. They were seduced to astral 
idolatry—the old Sabeean worship of the host of heaven—by the 
Eastern traders, who instructed them, moreover, in all the acts and 
rites in connection with the abominable service of the Canaanitish 
Baal. And from their continental neighbours they derived their 
knowledge of the mythologic divinities of the southern nations, 
whom they likewise adopted. In the attributes respectively of their 
Taranus, Hesus, Belinus, and Teutates, Cesar instantly recognised 
his own gods, Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, and Mercury. But whilst 
believing in the personal existence and occasional interposition of 
these dit minores, the Britons never at any time lost sight of the 
Supreme Governor of the Universe: Him they continued to invoke 
—not in every place, as they did the former, nor on the mountain 
heights, as they did Baal, but in the gloomiest recesses of the pri- 
meval forest—until such time as the last of the few surviving mem- 
« bers of their once omnipotent priesthood, dogged, dishonoured, and 
denounced by the intolerant Roman, miserably perished by his hand. 

The extirpation of the Druidical priesthood of Britain by the 
retributive arm of the Roman “ civiliser” is a theme upon which 
our archeologists have always expatiated with singular unanimity 
and complacency. Whilst blind tothe fact of their chosen exemplar 
of pre-Christian civilisation having himself indulged in the detestable 
practice of human sacrifice—so late even as the days of his Casars—-. 
they have persuaded themselves that every antique stone monument 
here was an altar on which the poor unresisting Britons were immo- 
lated wholesale, and that every stone hatchet was a sacrificial knife 
with which the sanguinary Druid shed the blood of his fellow- 
creatures. In those times, the inhabitants of this island consisted 
of two classes only—priests and their victims; and every spot in 
it was an Aceldama! There can be little question that in seasons 
of great national perplexity and alarm the blood of human beings 
was really spilled by the Druid, in order to appease.the anger of 
his offended deity ; but such occasions were rare, and agreeably with 
the oldest traditionary and written memorials of the Cymry, the 
victims were not—as with the Romans and other heathen people— 
the innocent, but the criminal members of society, whose lives had 
been justly forfeited to the laws of their country. Nevertheless, this 
peculiar religio-judicial act of the British Druid was a questionable 
one. Probably, it has contributed more than anything else to per- 
petuate the popular belief in his systematic cruelty and absolute 
degradation ; whereas, in fact, he was not only less addicted to 
inhumanity than his wanton oppressor, but in all that coneerned 
the inculcation and practice of morality, he greatly excelled him. 
“They are simple and upright in their dealings,” says Diodorus 
the Sicilian, “and far from the craft and subtlety of our country- 
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men.” It was Roman licentiousness that roused the pitiless ven- 
geance of the Iceni, and made a heroine of their queen. 

But according to the prevailing judgment now-a-days, arts, not 
manners, made the man in former times. His skill in manipulating 
iron, and his knowledge of architecture, are the two exclusive 
standards by which to measure his advancement in the path of 
eivilisation. From the fact of “no magnificent remains of Latin 
porches and aqueducts ” being found in this country, Lord Macaulay 
inferred its ancient inhabitants must necessarily have been in a very 
barbarous state! This is one of those little metachronisms—or 
kaleidoscopic effects—with which he occasionally amuses his readers. 
Quince the joiner would have called it, “speaking all your part at 
once, cues and all.” Our whimsical historian strangely forgot how 
the name of Augustus was associated with the growth of his capital : 
urbem lateritiam invenit, marmoream reliquit. We always imagined, 
too, that the most “ magnificent” edifices in the imperial city were 
the handiwork of the denationalised Greeks, or, at any rate, the happy 
results of a Hellenised taste. And as to the structures on a larger 
scale, for more vulgar uses—the cloaca maaima, for example—they were 
the labours, not of the idolised Latins, but of the despised Etruscans, 
if not of some earlier and ruder people—the true “ Men of Stone.” 
For we also believe that one age was distinguished above all others 
for its lapidary works ; not the age, however, so called by our modern 
archeologists, and which was so prolific of flint hammers and toma- 
hawks, hatchets and arrow-heads, but rather that which produced the 
desolate granitic cities of the Rephaim in Eastern Bashan, the 
huge subterranean chambers of Mycenx, the lengthy phaiakes of 
Agrigentum, the colossal walls of Tiryns and of Media, and, in fine, 
the gigantic constructive works of Babylonia, Assyria, and Egypt. 
That particular cycle of time in which those Titanic labours were 
wrought, alone deserves, in our humble judgment, to be called “ the 
Age of Stone.” Although among the monuments of antiquity scat- 
tered over this country none equal in magnitude those we have 
just alluded to, still sufficient remains exist which prove that “the 
painted savages of Britain” were actuated by the same enterprising 
spirit, and possessed the same engineering skill, as their contempo- 
raries in the East and elsewhere. But the revolutions of many 
centuries, and the violence of many conquerors, have disfigured and 
destroyed some of their greatest efforts in masonry. Cicero, in one 
of his private communications to Atticus, expresses his doubt of 
Cxsar’s anticipated success against the islanders, because the ap- 
proaches to their harbours were so strongly fortified by huge piers of 
stone-work : “ Aditus insule muniti sunt mirificis molibus”’ (lib. iv. 16). 
Those “marvellous” harbours have long since disappeared, having 
been washed away by the encroaching sea on our southern and south- 
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eastern coasts. Of the labour and ingenuity bestowed by the Britons 
on works of this character, we may form some conception, however, 
from their numberless entrenched camps, diffused over all the uncul- 
tivated hills in the country (Hoare has depicted no less than /forty- 
nine in Wiltshire alone) ; and more particularly from those specimens 
of cyclopean masonry locally known as “ The Giants’ Chambers,” in 
the Isles of Scilly. Czesar bears ample testimony to the wonderful tact 
and skill displayed in the situation and construction of the former, 
while the latter are still in existence to speak for themselves. The 
walls and roofs of the “chambers” are formed of enormous blocks of 
roughly-dressed granite, united by cement. (Vide Borlase’s Antig. 
p- 207.) Sardinia abounds with very similar structures, which are 
there traditionally said to have been raised by the Canaanites who 
fled before the hosts of Joshua. 

Probably no country in the world possesses so many ancient earth- 
works, certainly none upon such a stupendous scale, as our own. The 
bare enumeration of the encampments, both circular and square, 
would far exceed our present limits. Their vast numbers contri- 
buted, in the end, very materially to the enthralment of their 
authors. We need only particularise in this place those in 
Gloucestershire, which, commencing at the Avon, extend in a north- 
easterly direction along the range of the Cotswolds for a distance of 
forty miles ; secondly, those in the hilly districts of Line olnshire, 
between the towns of Lincoln and Sleaford ; and, thirdly, those en 
Baildon Common, in Yorkshire. Of the origin of these diverse and 
extremely curious works there can be no quentien. They are al’ old 
British, and amongst the few in the kingdom left intact by the 
Romans, Danes, and Saxons. The first consisted of a chain of almost 
inaccessible fortresses, which were so distributed that each was within 
call of its next neighbour. Those in Lincolnshire, although not so 
strongly built as the former, were constructed upon the same saga- 
cious principle. Thus every elevated camp iu the island served for 
a beacon. Cesar, in the fifth book of his Gallic War, notices the 
telegraphic system of the Britons, which, he says, was carried to 
such perfection, that on urgent occasions the people might be raised 
in twelve hours through a tract of country one hi undred and sixty 
miles in extent. Intelligence was conveyed by means of a fire by 
night, and a smoke by day. The extensive works on Baildon Com- 
mon, in Yorkshire, were probably of a later dite than either those 
in Gloucestershire or Lincolnshire. #§ all /events, they exhibit a 
much greater elaboration or finish, being partly composed of earth, 
and partly of masonry. The latter consists of loose blocks of 
ealliard, or close-grained sandstone, laid in; regular courses, and the 
interstices filled in with gravel. Of old British camps standing 
alone, the most perfect specimens are those of Caer-Craddock (i.e. 
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the camp of Caractacus, where that unfortunate chieftain made his 
last stand), in Shropshire; on Maiden Hill, in Dorsetshire; at Old 
Sarum, in South Wilts; and another, the most striking of all, on the 
Wittenham Hills, near Dorchester, Oxon. All these old military 
stations exhibit the same peculiarities of construction. ach is 
extremely difficult of access from the steepness of the mountain 
height on which it is formed. This difficulty the primitive engineer 
greatly increased by the most simple and natural means. He sunk 
one or more deep trenches round the summit of the hill, and raised 
lofty banks with the excavated soil. Undoubtedly this is the most 
ancient species of rampart known; it existed ages before the use of 
mural fortifications, and originated, in all probability, with the 
nations in the East. But be that as it may, the examples above indi- 
cated incontestably prove that the realisation of vast works was as 
familiar to the mind of the British regulus or chieftain as to that 
of any oriental prince, his contemporary. The organisation of 
labour necessary for carrying them out evinces, besides, a condition 
of society here, in pre-historic times, utterly incompatible with the 
prevailing notions on the subject. 

There is one class of monuments in this country which has always 
perplexed the understandings of our modern antiquaries more than 
any other ; yet, strange to say, their counterparts are found in all the 
historical lands in the East, where no doubt whatever exists respecting 
their origin and design. We allude to those which were raised in, 
megalithic era. Men, however, who have brought themselves to 
believe that the aboriginal inhabitants of Britain were troglodytes, 
and that in a thousand years they had made no further progress in 
the ways or arts of civilisation than had the South Sea Islanders 
before the advent of Cook, are sorely puzzled, of course, to reconcile 
their anthropological fancies with incontrovertible facts. The 
presence of \Stonehenge—Gwaith Enuys—on Salisbury Plain, is as 
much a marvel and mystery to them as was the fly in amber to a 
former generation. That “confuséd heepe of stones,” as Sir Philip 
Sidney describell it three centuries ago, very aptly represents the 
general mind of bur archeologists on the matter. “ How the devil” 
the meini-hirion got there, is the ever recurring inquiry ! 


‘‘ Neither any eie 
Can counte\ them iuste, nor Reason reason trie 
What force them broughte to so unlikelie grounde.” 


The outer circle, as “ih as the large trilithons, are formed of stones 
(a species of sarsen) found within a few miles of the spot; but the 
inner circle of upright stones, and those of the interior oval, are com- 
posed of granite, brought from a considerable distance. The surfaces 
of the uprights have er a been dressed by the mason ; who, 
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of course, must have used for the purpose better implements than those 
made of flint, or even of bronze. The tenons and mortices of the 
trilithons have been cut, too, by suitable tools. And lastly, in order 
to place such cyclopean blocks in situ, extraordinary mechanical 
appliances were indispensably necessary. These stubborn facts have 
put the whole college of archeologists to their wits’ end. Scarcely 
two of them are agreed as to the probable date of such a structure ; 
or, indeed, by whom it was raised. They are only unanimous on one 
point,—namely, that the ancient Britons were quite unequal to the 
task of erecting it. Some have contended it was a hypaethral temple, 
dedicated to Ccelus, and built by the Romans; others as confidently 
have attributed it to the Danes; others to the Phoenicians; and 
others, again, to the Saxons. At the present moment, we believe, 
our antiquaries are pretty nearly divided on the most recent hypo- 
theses started by two of their learned body. The one supposes that, 
not only Stonehenge and Abury, but all other megalithic monuments 
in this country, were erected in the fifth or sixth century of our era! 
The principal reason urged in support of this astounding theory is, 
that during the long occupation of the island by the Romans those 
all-sufficient people make no mention whatever of it. The same kind 
of argument would as effectually dispose of ancient Etruria. The 
second hypothesis is, that the temple was erected by the Belge, 300 
—100 3.c., when those invaders had pushed their frontier to the 
Wansdike—an earthwork which he likewise attributes to them. 
Now the Belgze were the spoilers of the old Celtic population located 
in the southern or maritime parts of the island ; and were, according 
to this gentleman’s theory, necessitated to execute that astonishing 
work for the age, the Wansdike, “in order to prevent the return, 
or occasional hostile incursions, of those whom they had stripped of 
their territories.” Believing, with him, there could, have been little 
harmony between the two nations, the inquirys##turally suggests 
itself, Whence did the successful invaders obtairi- the yranite with 
which to construct the inner circle, &c., of Stonehenge ? The nearest 
spot where such material could be obtained was Vartmoor, one 
hundred miles off, and situate in the very heart of the country belong- 
ing to the fierce and warlike Damnonii, Celts ofCelts. Did the, 
Belge conquer them too—to say nothing of the several intervening’ 
tribes, all equally brave and implacable, and whose numbers were 

swelled by those whom the intruders had dispossessed? This diffi- 

culty, we opine, was insurmountable: at all events, no record, tradi- 

tionary or written, exists of such a series of coriquests. 

Of the two celebrated monuments, Stonehenge and Abury, the 
latter, in all likelihood, is by several centuries the elder. Although 
less artificial and architectural in its details, it must have been, when 
in its pristine state, a more imposing structure than its neighbour. 
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Stukeley, who devoted many years to the study and rehabilitation of 
both, was of opinion that Stonehenge was coeval with the building 
of Solomon’s Temple, and that the circles at Abury were erected about 
the patriarch Abraham’s time, or soon after the expulsion of the 
Hyksi, or Shepherd Kings, from Egypt. It was the indefatigable 
Doctor who gave it the popular appellation of a “dracontine ” temple. 
Often as the opinion has since been repeated, there is really no proof 
of Ophic worship ever having been practised in this island. The idea 
of it seems to have been suggested by the legend of Hecatzeus, which 
Diodorus Siculus has incorporated in his history. The serpentine 
avenue of stones confirmed the old Wiltshire antiquary in his precon- 
ceived view. With all respect, however, for the judgment of so emi- 
nent an authority, we conceive the temples at Abury to have been 
constructed at the time when the Saban worship was introduced 
here by the Eastern wanderers, who probably aided the old Britons 
in raising them. If we are right in this conjecture, the larger circle 
was dedicated to Belus, or the Sun, and the lesser to Astaroth, or the 
Moon. The stone avenue connecting the two circles (such avenues 
are common enough in the highlands of Dartmoor) was simply a via 
sacra for the processions of the many officiating priests from one 
temple to the other, on high days or festivals. But be that as it may, 
the great structures of Stonehenge and Abury unquestionably belong 
to a megalithic era; and by no stretch of the imagination (excepting 
that which has too long habituated itself to grovelling in the neglected 
dust-heaps of pre-historic generations) can they be consistently 
referred to a later period, much less to the handiwork of a compara- 
tively late invader. Both are peculiarly national monuments—the 
oldest in the country, and perhaps in Europe—designed in the same 
age, and for the same purpose, as those which Captain Palgrave 
recently discovered in the Arabian peninsula, and whose counter- 
parts are to be found wheresoever astral idolatry formerly pre- 
vailed. Every “consecrated stone” on the plain of Salisbury is a 
standing rebuke to the antiquary who upholds the chimerical doctrine 
of a primary “ Stone age,” and the innumerable figments associated 
with it. 

If our present limits permitted, we might easily show, by com- 
paring the primitive architectural remains scattered over our 
midland and western counties, that the people who were capable 
of raising such stupendous piles as Stonehenge and Abury, provided 
themselves with better dwellings than those which too many of 
our modern antiquaries, in their zeal for their ape-progenitor, have 
assigned to them. The neatly-paved houses of the ancient Britons 
on Harthill Moor, Derbyshire, are less antiquated, perhaps, than the 
“cliff” and “ hill-castles” in Cornwall, or the “walled towns” in 
Devonshire, which so nearly resemble the most ancient dwellings in 
Palestine. Chy-an-woon, or the house on the eminence, about five 
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miles to the north-west of Penzance, is a cyclopean structure, the 
likeness of which is not to be seen elsewhere in Europe. It was the 
walled town or village of the aboriginal colonists of this country; and 
its several features, though greatly marred by the ravages of time, 
still attest its origin, as well as that of its builders. And the most 
ancient barrow hitherto discovered here—Fairy’s Toote, near Bath— 
comprising many vaulted chambers, with a long connecting gallery, 
and which was originally opened in 1787, likewise shows how skil- 
ful in works of masonry, and how familiar with the first principles of 
architecture, was the primitive inhabitant of Britain. 

Because a few individuals amongst the Britons were observed 
to be clothed in the woolly skins of wild beasts, and to be 
filthy in their habits, it has been rashly concluded by many that 
the community at large possessed no better habiliments, and knew 
no better ways—as if poverty and squalor have not pervaded 
some classes of society in every age, and in every clime. The 
testimony of ancient classical writers who have described at 
length their ordinary costume, and the singular skill with which 
they wove their textile fabrics, has been amply confirmed by the 
disclosures of their ¢wmudi; which have yielded knitted tissues of 
exquisite workmanship, as well as various ornaments for the person, 
in ivory and bone, in metal and amber. Their armilie and jibule 
especially, the former in gold and the latter in bronze, were as much, 
in request on the Continent, according to Strabo, as their elaborately- 
decorated harness for the horses of chariots. The Britons learned 
much, no doubt, from the Romans—much more, indeed, than Iyord 
Macaulay was disposed to concede—and their “civilisers”’ in ‘turn 
derived not a little from them. Besides implements of husbrindry, 
and various descriptions of wheel carriages, the Romans fou:ud here 
water-mills on every stream, by which the Britons groyind their 
corn, and which were adopted in Italy shortly after Caszu’s return 
to that country. Here it was, too, that the Roman learned how to 
dam a river ; a weir was a contrivance unknown to him before his 
advent to Britain. And here he likewise saw, for the, first time, the 
uses of the shuttle and the blow-pipe. It is high\y probable, too, 
that the Britons invented the ship’s rudder and /doubled-pronged 
anchor; the Greeks, we are told, derived both from the early 
navigators of the Western or Hyperborean Sea, being carried thence 
by Anacharsis five centuries before the Christia‘n era. The anchors 
were of iron; and, according to Cesar, the ships of the Gauls were 
moored by cables made of the same material. Neither history 
nor tradition records the fact of those extremely “bellicose people 
having been engaged at any time in manjufacturing.iron, or any 
other yarn excepting small quantities of hrass; and unless, there- 
fore, from Britain, whence were their supplies of that indispensable 
commodity derived? Here, as we intimated on a former occasion, 
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iron was éxtensively used for tiring the wheels of war-chariots and 
many other descriptions of vehicles ; and Strabo includes it in their 
exports, as well before as after the conquest of the island by the 
Romans. And, finally, here it was that the conquerors learned the 
value of coal, both as a domestic and operative fuel, since the British 
smiths undoubtedly used it for forging their malleable iron. For 
proofs of this fact we refer our readers to.the well-known works 
of Musgrave, Horsley, Lysons, and Bruce. The mineral was widely 
diffused over the Roman Empire—din Spain, France, Sardinia, 
Belgium, and even in Italy; but no mention whatever is made of 
its employment for either purpose in the West, prior to the arrival 
of the Romans in this country. Excepting, indeed, by Theophrastus, 
a Greek who flourished 371 B.c., no writer in antiquity has noticed 
it. He calls it by the expressive name of Jlithanthrax ; adding it was 
found at Elis, where the smiths occasionally used it. According to 
Pliny, the Roman Senate strictly prohibited the working of all mines 
in Italy so long as the tributary states afforded the necessary 
quantum of minerals. By this regulation an enormous revenue— 
judging from the specified sums periodically paid into the rarium, 
or public treasury—was derived from the various mines scattered 
throughout the empire: but in all their returns (to use the modern 
technical phrase) there is not the remotest allusion to coal; nor 
cloes any Roman author claim the discovery of it for his own people. 

. But here we must end; we have stretched our tether to its utmost 
length. Nevertheless, it would have been an easy task to multiply 
exatnples of industrial skill on the part of the ancient Briton; enough, 
however, have been indicated to enable the dispassionate reader to 
form a right judgment in the matter of his personal condition prior 
to the subjugation of his country by the Romans. Was he superior 
to the Samdwich Islander of a century ago, not only when he resisted 
the cohorts of the deified Julius, but when he bartered his domestic 
products with the Tyrian mariner? “Until about the time of the 
birth of Christ,” replies M. Worsaae, the Danish antiquary, “there 
was no people \north of the Alps which, with regard to power, agri- 
culture, skill in the arts, and civilisation in general, could equal, 
much less surpass, the Celts.” We agree with him. The history of 
pre-Roman civilisation in the West has yet to be written in a fair— 
i.e. philosophical—spirit. A thorough investigation of the subject 
would be productive, we believe, of very curious and interesting 
results; establish, amongst other things, an earlier intercourse 
between the eastern anid western hemispheres than is generally con- 
ceived by our historias, antiquaries, and ethnologists; and, above 
all, show in what way\the primitive inhabitants of the northern 
continent of America—the predecessors of the Mexicans more espe- 
any —were connected Hs as the Celtic family of Europe. 

W. Waker WILKINS. 











PRESIDENT JOHNSON AND THE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF THE UNION. 


Tue civil war in America was not merely an armed conflict for 
political unity on the one side, and separation on the other, but a 
struggle between irreconcilable principles of government and anta- 
gonistic social philosophies. It was a revolution as well as a war. 
The war in the field is ended; but the revolution, like the soul of 
John Brown in the ballad, “ marches on,’ and must march on like 
other revolutions, till its forces are spent or its ends are accomplished. 
The surrender of General Lee, the flight of Mr. Jefferson Davis, and the 
defection of the army of General Kirby Smith in Texas, great ag were 
these events, merely marked the close of the first act in the thighty 
drama. The second act opened when, amid the horror of the civilised 
world, Abraham Lincoln, ere his triumph was yet complete, fell by 
the hand of the most detestable, yet in one sense the most courageous, 
assassin, whose infamy has even been stupendous enough to claim 
historic record. It was then that a new actor appeared upon the 
stage—greater in many respects than him who had been so suddenly 
and awfully removed, and having a far more difficult part to perform, 
This new man, upon whom all eyes were centred, was not popular ; 

but on the contrary, the object of much distrust, if not dislike. For 
three hours after the news of Mr. Lincoln’s murder had flashed along 
the telegraphic wires to every town and hamlet in America, jj was 
difficult to know whether rage or shame were the predominant feeling 
in the public mind. Friends and acquaintances, and mernknown 
to each other, congregated at street corners, in market-places, and 
hotel corridors, and spoke with execration of the Southern leaders, 
whom they erroneously supposed to have instigated and suborned the 
crime of Wilkes Booth, and with despondency, if not despair, of the 
future fortunes of the Republic. Not only was the honest and harmless 
President, the brave, simple man who had “ pegged away” through 
evil and through good, and never lost heart or hope until victory 
crowned his efforts, ruthlessly slain, but the Vice-President, the legal 
successor to his vacant office, was a man whose last appearance in 
public had not only been peculiarly damaging t himself, but to some 
extent humiliating to the national characters In the great city of 
New York, whatever may have been the case in places more remote 
from the centres of life and business, there yas nothing to be heard 
on every side but the fainthearted declaration that, celine such a man 
as Grant or Sherman could be proclaimed] Dictator, and a military 


government temporarily established, the (loom of the Republic was 
¥ 
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sealed, and a new war of factions, fiercer than the last, inevitable. 
But before the noon of that mournful Saturday, when it was 
dangerous for any man known to have spoken or written in favour of 
the South to show himself in public, all such feelings of despondency 
passed away. The idea of a dictatorship, so hastily formed, so all 
but unanimously expressed, had not half a day’s life in it. The 
sober, second thoughts of the multitude came to the rescue; and in 
the sudden reaction against a momentary panic, a strong, determined, 
self-reliant conviction took possession of all men’s minds, that even 
this calamity, great as it was, could not shake the foundations of the 
Republic. With the hard, serviceable common sense, the pliant 
adaptability to circumstance, and the respect for law which so 
eminently characterise the native-born Americans of all classes, with 
the sole exception of the professional and clerical politicians, every 
one determined to rally around the, till then, unpopular Mr. John- 
son. Those who once condemned found excuses for the mishap of 
the 4th of March, and were ready to believe that what had been 
imputed to him as an habitual vice was but a solitary error—the result 
of temporary ill-health. And when the news arrived from Wash- 
ington that Mr. Johnson had been quietly sworn into office with all 
the usual formalities, but with far more than the usual solemnity, a 
feeling of intense satisfaction pervaded all classes. The institutions 
of the Republic had borne the fearful strain which, as it was said at 
the time, had it occurred in Europe, might have revolutionised an 
ancient empire and imperilled the peace of the world. The great 
maciine of state worked as orderly and as steadily in its accustomed 
groove, as if the most astounding crime of the century had not been 
accomp.ished, at the very moment when its perpetration was likely 
to be most disastrous. All parties united cordially in support of the 
new President. . The animosities of faction cooled down; and even 
the voice of. opposition was hushed. Everybody felt that in such a 
crisis it was\his duty to aid in the preservation of order, and to 
defend the constitution against a possible coup d’état. A few flippant 
fools ventured, \it is true, to sneer at the early avocation of Mr. 
Johnson, and afew superfine cynics to suggest that he should 
assume the imperial purple, under the title of Sartor I., but all such 
petty depreciations were speedily silenced amid the contempt of the 
public. The circumstances were too grave for jest. The people 
were in grim, it might be said in savage, earnest, and they gave 
Mr. Johnson an earnestness of support never before given, because 
never before required in the history of the nation. Even Wash- 
ington, at the acme of his glory, never received such spontaneous, 
such unqualified, and suclj unanimous adhesion as was accorded to 
this man who gloried in | being a “plebeian,” in what seemed the 
very darkest hour of the national fortunes. And it was because of 
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the very darkness, that the least departure from law might have 
intensified, that the people gathered around the light of legality, and 
saw in Mr. Johnson’s rule the best and only chance of guidance and 
deliverance. 

In the South the new President was but too well known. A Southern 
man by birth, education, and prejudice, and at the outset a sympathiser 
with Secession, he had broken loose from all his Southern connections 
and habits of thought, held on to the ancient flag, and incurred in 
consequence a greater amount of hatred from the cotton states than 
any living American except General Butler and Parson Brownlow. 
The North, that knew him less, loved him better. He was not in 
many respects, either politically or personally, a man to the mind of 
the party in power; but he had one great and crowning virtue, that 
sufficed to atone for many defects. He was a Border statesman, and 
had done more than any other man to keep the Border States in the 
Union. He was a slaveholder, and had declared himself in favour 
of the abolition of slavery. He was a Southerner, and had defied 
Southern opinion and Southern hate. He was an upholder of State 
rights, but an enemy of Secession, and had risked fortune and life in 
support of the principle, dearer than all others to the Northern heart, 
that the Union was sacred and indestructible; or if destructible by 
the combined efforts of secessionists at home and rivals abroad, not 
to be despaired of as long as there was a man left to pull a-trigger in 
its defence. But even when nominated to the Vice-Presidency at 
the Baltimore Convention of July, 1864, it was not for his own sake 
that he received the votes of the great and then all-powerful 
Republican party. It was only to gain strength for Mr. Lineoln in 
the dubious States that a war Democrat was placed upon the “ ticket,” 
and that Mr. Hamlyn, the then Vice-President, who could give 
no moral support to the party, was to be superseded by a volun- 
teer politician from the Democratic camp, who might bring over to 
Mr. Lincoln’s side a large body of waverers,-and checkmate the 
pretensions of the peace Democracy, who had resolved to nominate 
General McClellan at Chicago. Mr. Johnson.had but little to be 
grateful for in the selection. The Vice-President of the United 
States has no patronage, no power, and no influence beyond that 
which he could wield as a private citizen, and is paid by a very 
small salary. The office is only important to the holder and to the 
State in case of the death of the President ; and few imagined that 
Mr. Lincoln, in the prime and vigour of his life-—a man who had 
few personal enemies, and none among those who had ever grasped 
his honest hand or heard the sound of his voice—one whom to see 
and converse with was to respect if not to love—would be removed 
from the world by the visitation of nature within the short space of 
four years, least of all within a few months by the hand of an assassin. 
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It is not too much to say that, had Mr. Lincoln lived, Mr. Johnson 
would have gained nothing by his elevation to the Vice-Presidency ; 
but that, on the contrary, his skill as a politician and his foresight 
as a statesman, would not have had half the opportunities for bene- 
ficial display, that they would have had in his previous position 
of governor of his native Tennessee and a member of the Senate. 

For the first few weeks after his accession Mr. Johnson walked 
warily ; as well he might. Volcanic forces were at work below the 
surface, though the crater was no longer in eruption. The war was 
at anend. The South was conquered in the flesh ;—but its high 
indomitable spirit was unbroken. Its spirit, however, availed it 
nothing. Its male population was decimated and redecimated on 
the bloodiest and most obstinate battle-fields of this, or perhaps of 
any other age; and the survivors, outnumbered and deprived of that 
European aid on which they had naturally, but, as it happened, 
unwisely trusted, were incapable of further resistance. When 
General Lee surrendered, there was actually not lead enough in the 
whole South to melt into bullets for another day’s fighting. The 
railroads were worn out. The land was laid waste. Fire, sword, 
famine, disease, prostration of mind and hope ;—all these had done 
their work. Men who before the war were as rich and powerful as 
English earls and dukes, were slain, exiled, or reduced to pauperism. 
Their wives and daughters, brought up in every luxury that wealth 
could purchase, waited upon by affectionate slaves (and of all the 
people in the world, the negro women of the South, when kindly 
tréated in white households, were the most affectionate), had known 
what it was to do menial work ; to feel the pangs of hunger ; to wear 
“ hodden grey ;”’ to go shoeless; and to see the last sad remnants of 
their ancient finery sold to purchase the scanty means of providing 
for the day’s subsistence. Over the whole country the freed slaves— 
most of them paupers, many of them thieves—prowled at will ;— 
squatted upon the lands of their former masters, and assumed the 
insolent airs which ignorant men, whether white or black, are but 
too apt to assume in the position proverbially ascribed to beggars on 
horseback. 

Irrespective of the negro question, which had its own difficulties, 
the first great task before the new President was to bring these ruined 
white people back into their ancient relationship to the Union; to 
make them love it, 1s he loved it; to show them that out of the 
Union there was no safety and no peace ; but that in the Union, so 
boundless were its resources, and so active the recuperative powers 
of a young and vigorous people, that even the unparalleled ruin and 
misery created by the war might be alleviated and forgotten, and 
finally succeeded by an amount of prosperity over the whole vast 
extent of the naturally rich and teeming counties of the South, such 
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as never had been witnessed under the old régime of slavery. The 
only conditions, to his mind easy ones, were that the Southern people 
should recognise in good faith that the sword had finally settled the 
question of Disunion ; that they should make no attempt to re-enslave 
the negroes; and that they should, with whole hearts and minds, 
reconcile themselves, not alone to be in the Union, but to labour for 
its permanency at home, and its glory abroad. Even before he had 
ascended to the chief place in the Republic—when he was simply 
Vice-President, and of little account in the body politic, he had taken 
occasion to assert, in and out of season, his opposition to the Republi- 
can doctrine, as preached by Mr. Charles Sumner and others, that 
any State had been or could be out of the Union ; or that a State, as 
a State, could be guilty of treason. There might, he admitted, be 
traitors within a State, and war had been made against these traitors, 
but “the king could do no wrong!” A State, being sovereign, was 
incapable of crime ; and therefore could never forfeit its rights, or be 
treated, as Mr. Sumner and his friends proposed, as if it were a con- 
quered territory—in the way that Russia treated Poland, and France 
Algiers. In the very last speech he had made in public—that which 
he delivered in the Capitol on the inauguration of Mr. Lincoln—he 
dwelt particularly on this point,—the very kernel of all his con- 
victions, and the corner-stone of his politics. He maintained that 
Tennessee, his native State, had never been out of the Union; and 
emphatically repeated the assertion, not once, but thrice, to th: 
astonishment of many, who attributed the reiteration to a very 
different cause than zeal for the enforcement of what he considered 
a fundamental truth. To his mind it was evident fromthe very fact 
of his being Vice-President and a Tennessean, that Tennessee was, 
de jure and de fucto, one of the States of the Union; as much so as 
New York or Massachusetts. And when he became the head of the 
State, it was to be expected from a man of such strong will and 
settled conviction, that he would set about the great work of Recon- 
struction with an earnest determination to do right, in the way in 
which he understood it, and to make the Union, what every rational 
American desired it to be, a union of hearts and of mutual interests, 
cemented by law, to which all would yield cheerful obedience ; and 
not a union of brute force, held together by the sword of military 
satraps, of the calibre of General Butler, and of slaves converted 
into soldiers, such as those who fought and perished in Florida and 
at Vicksburg. : 

The expectation was not disappointed. Mr. Johnson was neither 
rash nor hasty. He could not forget that the party which made him 
Vice-President was not his party; that their doctrines, as regards the 
negro, were not his doctrines; that their theory of national sove- 
reignty was not his theory ; and that possession of power for the first 
time—a power which they had wielded with but little regard to the 
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great principles of liberty on which the constitution was based—and 
the success with which they had carried on the war, had made them 
haughty and presumptuous: tenacious of their opinions, intolerant of 
opposition, and dictatorial to a degree never before witnessed in the 
social or political history of the Union. For a little while it almost 
seemed, to indifferent observers, as if Mr. Johnson had gone over to 
this party, and had adopted some at least of their revolutionary 
principles. The eager haste with which it was sought to implicate 
the high-minded Mr. Jefferson Davis—the equally high-minded, 
though less illustrious, Mr. Clement C. Clay—and the stranded 
agents of the defunct Confederacy, left in poverty and forlornest 
exile in Canada and Europe—in the dastardly crime of a crazy play- 
actor, was entirely to the taste of the ultra-Radicals. The execution 
of Mrs. Surratt, though it shocked the majority of the nation, was 
grateful to them. The declaration of Mr. Johnson that no 
Southern gentleman possessed of more than 20,000 dollars could be 
forgiven if he had taken act or part in the rebellion, was entirely 
consonant with their wishes; and the humiliation which he seemed 
willing to heap on the heads of the prostrate Southern leaders, 
rejoiced them to the very marrow of their bones. When it was 
seen, too, that he retained all the Republicans in the offices in which 
Mr. Lincoln had placed them; that he made no attempt to change 
the personnel of his Cabinet, or of the foreign missions, in favour of 
Democrats; and that, in short, the patronage of the Government 
remained undisturbed by his accession, the ultra-Republicans indulged 
the hope that they could mould him to their purposes as easily as they 
had moulded Mr. Lincoln ; that he was not only in them, but of them ; 
and that, whatever views he might have expressed on the true mode 
of reconstruction, his opinions were subject to their manipulation, 
and to be postponed or abandoned at their dictation. 

But all these indications were deceptive. Mr. Johnson was but 
gaining time ; time for himself, and, as the Radicals began to suspect, 
for Mr. Jefferson Davis. Had the ex-president of the Confederacy been 
brought to trial within a month after Mr. Lincoln’s assassination, 
he would have been in all probability found guilty and executed. 
But his life would be safe when popular passion cooled down, 
and Mr. Johnson was aware of the fact. The Radicals did not suffi- 
ciently know their man. They might worship the negro, but he 
did not; they might declare, with Mr. Wendell Phillips, that it 
would be better to exterminate the whole Southern white people, 
root and branch—men, women, and children—than suffer the blacks 
to be re-enslaved; but Mr. Johnson, while he had no desire to re- 
establish such a curse as slavery had proved to the white race, if not 
to the black, heard with disgust or scorn the atrocious sentiments 
of hatred against the Southern whites which Northern lecturers and 
preachers and orators of the calibre of Mr. Charles Sumner and Mr. 
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Thaddeus Stevens, were never weary of repeating through the agency 
of the press, the pulpit, or the platform. Mr. Johnson, though he 
hated slavery, neither hated the negro nor the white men of the 
South. He had lived among the blacks, and knew their character. 
He was himself, as Mr. Lincoln had been before him, of the class 
known to the North as “ mean whites :” white men who were not too 
proud to labour, and who, “ mean” as they might be, were aristocrats 
—members of the aristocracy of the skin—and as such eligible, 
as completely as the lord of a thousand slaves and half a million of 
acres, to any post or dignity in the gift of the commonwealth. He 
was of opinion, as it was quite natural he should be, seeing to what a 
height he had risen by white men’s votes, that the political fabric of 
the United States rested upon such votes only, and was intended to 
do so by the founders of the Republic. With this intention, and 
with this fact, he had no desire, as he had no constitutional right, to 
interfere. Massachusetts allowed blacks to vote, not because they 
were black, but because they possessed a certain amount of property, 
and paid a certain quantum of local taxation. Massachusetts did not 
permit the blacks to enjoy this privilege at the dictation of the 
Federal Government, but ex proprio motu, of her own free will as a 
sovereign State; and if South Carolina, of her own free will, chose 
to imitate the example, South Carolina had the right and the power 
soto act. But if that or any other Southern State did not see fit 
to revolutionise her local government to this or any other extent, 
neither the President, nor the Congress, nor the armies of the United 
States, had any right of dictation or control. So strong had been 
his opinions on the negro question, even before the swords of Generals 
Grant and Sherman had given the blacks the freedom which Mr. 
Lincoln’s proclamations had been powerless to bestow, and when he 
was acting as Mr. Lincoln’s lieutenant in the military governorship 
of Tennessee, he had frankly told a large concourse of freed and run- 
away negroes who had waited upon him at his head-quarters in the 
city of Memphis, that the United States of America were no fit abiding 
places for them; that they were not beloved by the white race ; that 
it was an unfortunate day for them when their ancestors had been 
removed from their native Africa; that the tropical lands to the south 
of Mexico were their true homes on the North American continent ; 
and that, in God’s good time, the Moses would appear who would lead 
them out of the Egypt of their captivity to the promised land. “ I,” 
said he, warming with his subject—‘I myself will be your Moses, 
and lead you into the new Canaan, where you shall increase and 
prosper, each man under his own vine and fig-tree, with none to 
make him afraid.” This outburst created some amusement at the 
time, and was by no means to the taste of the negroes themselves, 
who naturally preferred to remain in the land of their birth, nor to 
112 
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that of their zealous friends of New England, who in losing the negro 
would lose the fulerum of their political power, and would have no 
pretext for further agitation, unless they took up, as a pis aller, with 
the Maine Liquor Law, and installed Intemperance in the vacant chair 
of Slavery, as the new Moloch of abomination which it was their 
function to destroy. But from this and a variety of other indications 
of the bent of his mind and policy, it was evident to all who had 
studied them that Mr. Johnson was not what the Americans call a 
“negro worshipper;” and that the extreme Radicals, who had 
governed Mr. Lincoln during the war, would have no power over 
the mind of the new President, now that the war was at an end, 
and the question of slavery disposed of. 

As time wore on, the suspicion strengthened itself among the Radi- 
cals that Mr. Johnson was not to be trusted—that he was not sound, 
according to their notions of soundness, on the political part of the 
negro question, as distinguished from the social and economic; and 
that, in heart, he was more of a Southern than a Northern man. Mr. 
Wendell Phillips—clear, logical, far-sighted, and, as an orator, with- 
out his peer in America—was the first to perceive and to proclaim the 
coming danger to his party. In October last, within six months after 
the death of Mr. Lincoln, he declared that Andrew Johnson was the 
most “impudent ” white man living ; that he was three-fourths a rebel; 
that in his person the South, though humbled in the field, was victorious 
in the council; and that the Republican party was dead and ready for 
interment. The particular crime, in the eyes of Mr. Phillips, which 
drew forth this denunciation, was that the President had a few days 
previously received a deputation of negroes,-and had solemnly warned 
them against the dangers of idleness ; had told them that liberty for 
the black man in no respect differed from liberty for the white ; that 
no man, whatever his colour, could expect to live if he did not 
work; that it was “root hog or die;” and that if any of them 
expected that the lands of the South were to be distributed among 
them, free of payment or of rent, or were open for them to squat and 
take possession, they were in miserable error, from which they would 
do well to extricate themselves at the earliest moment. For holding 
these views, for believing that the negro required governance and 
guidance to prevent his retrogression into barbarism, and for main- 
taining, above all, that, whatever the negro character or capacity 
might be, the question of his admission into the political circle, and 
of his elevation to full equality of citizenship with the white, was not 
one which Congress or the Federal Government could presume to 
decide, but which rested exclusively with the local legislatures and 
white people of the several States in which negroes existed—the 
Republican party, led by Mr. Phillips, and followed by Mr. Charles 
Sumner in the Senate and Mr. Thaddeus Stevens in the House of 
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Representatives, resolved to break with the President. The President, 
on his part, was equally determined, and resolved to break with the 
Republican party. He knew that an opportunity would speedily 
present itself at which he could strike an effectual, and if supported 
by the people, a final blow ; and the people, keen on the scent, anti- 
cipated alike the collision and its provocative. For at least a month 
previously it was more than suspected in America that when the 
Freedman’s Bureau Bill, passed by both Houses of Congress, came 
before the President for his signature, it would be vetoed. So angry 
were the dominant party—dominant in the legislature, though, as 
events have proved, by no means dominant in the country—at this 
expected opposition, that Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, connected by the 
tenderest relations with the African race, and peculiarly embittered 
against the South by the burning of his iron works on the last invasion 
of Pennsylvania by the Confederates under General Lee, spoke of Mr. 
Johnson as “that man at the other end of the avenue,” and openly 
declared that Charles I. in England had lost his head for smaller 
offences than the President had committed. Mr. Sumner, Mr. Phillips, 
and two negro or mulatto agitators—both men of considerable repute 
and great oratorial power—the Rev. Sella Martin and Mr. Frederick 
Douglas, followed suit ; and all the Radical presses throughout the 
land re-echoed their thunder. At last came the anticipated rupture. 
Mr. Johnson, on the 19th of February, vetoed the Freedman’s Bureau 
Bill; a Bill of which the object was to maintain a military despotism 
over the South under the pretence of guarding the rights of the 
negroes. Before the appearance of this remarkable document, though 
many may have known. that Mr. Johnson’s intellect was as clear as 
his will was strong, comparatively few were aware that he could pen 
a State paper so admirably, so temperately, so exhaustively, and so 
convincingly argued. In this document—the publication of which 
marks an era in American politics, and lays the foundation for a new 
development of parties—Mr. Johnson sets forth, in terse and noble 
language, and with logic which there is no disputing, his reasons for 
refusing his assent to a measure which, if he had appended his sig- 
nature to it, would virtually have destroyed the Union, and abolished 
the constitution of the United States. 

Men in America are quicker and more impulsive and take more 
immediate and personal interest in politics than the people of 
our heavier and cloudier clime. Scarcely was the ink dry on 
the countless newspapers that scattered the veto broadcast over the 
land, than the multitude poured into the streets, hung banners 
from their windows, and improvised public meetings in every street 
corner, open space, town-hall, lyceum, church, or chapel that was 
available. Private letters describe the enthusiasm as something 
unusual even in America. New York, usually the first to move in 
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any demonstration of which the object is to support the Democratic 
against the Republican party, can scarcely be said to have taken the 
lead in this instance. All the cities of the Union seemed to move 
simultaneously, as if by one spontaneous and irresistible impulse. 
Had the President purposely chosen his own day to discharge his 
political bombshell, with the greatest chance of its falling amid com- 
bustibles, and producing the most effective explosion, he could not 
have timed his missile better than to launch it on the eve of Washing- 
ton’s birthday. Next to Independence Day, the Thanksgivmg Day, 
the anniversary of the birth of the Pater Patria is the great political 
and social festival of the Americans. In this instance all the pre- 
parations made for its celebration, with more than the customary 
enthusiasm, because it was its first recurrence since the restoration 
of peace, were almost wholly diverted from the memory of the dead 
to the support of the living patriot. To honour the founder and 
the restorer of the Union, on one and the same day, with the same 
speeches and the same rejoicings, was an opportunity that no orator 
or stump-speaker could resist. The “ Pleasures of Memory,” as con- 
centrated around Washington, went for little on the occasion; while the 
“ Pleasures of Hope,” gathering around the stalwart form of the living 
President, monopolised all men’s feelings. Speeches without end and 
fire-works without stint were the result ; while from every point of 
the compass—from Maine to Missouri, from Pennsylvania to Cali- 
fornia, the telegraphic wires were busily employed the whole day in 
transmitting to the President and the Secretary of State the good news 
that the country “ endorsed ” the veto, and was prepared to support the 
President against the theorists and revolutionists. Mr. Johnson and 
Mr. Seward were alike delighted, and the latter, true “A ses premiers 
amours,” and returning to the conservatism of the earlier days of the 
war, took advantage of the enthusiasm of the people to declare himself 
_on the side of the President, and to withdraw from the political com- 
panionship of the extreme Radicals, whether in or out of the Cabinet. 
The President, who always speaks with more force and effect when 
addressing a crowd, than when he makes a studied discourse to a legis- 
lative assembly, was as much carried away by the excitement of the occa- 
sion as the humblest citizen ; and unable, if not unwilling, to resist the 
temptation of following up the written victory of the veto, by a spoken 
victory against the leaders of the faction opposed to his policy. The 
speech which he made to the dense crowd of 40,000 people assembled 
in front of the White House, was a masterpiece of mob oratory—full of 
passionate earnestness, and of palpable hits, that owed quite as much 
of their effect to the bitterness of personal feeling as to the clearness 
of the logic that aimed them. Many persons, both in England and 
America, who approved the veto, disapproved the speech, urging that 
it would have been more dignified in Mr. Johnson to have rested upon 
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his veto, and to have refused to descend into the common arena, to 
fight his opponents with their own weapons ;—and more especially to 
have refrained from any allusion to the danger of assassination, with 
which he supposed himself to be menaced. Above all, it has been 
held derogatory that he should have condescended to name the men 
whom he considers his personal, but who may be merely his political 
enemies. It may be that these observations are just. Yet surely 
allowances should be made both for the man and the country. His 
predecessor was assassinated ; his Secretary of State barely escaped 
death from the murderous stiletto of a ruffian, goaded by political 
madness ;—and one of his chief accusers, Mr. Charles Sumner, was 
brutally beaten and almost killed in the Senate Chamber, by a legis- 
lator, who had no other animosity against him than such as was 
engendered in party strife. To a man in the President’s position, the 
possibility, not to say the probability of assassination, is no idle 
dream, though perhaps it would be better on all accounts that it 
should not be publicly spoken of. But with this exception—if 
exception it be—Mr. Johnson’s speech was as excellent in its way 
as his veto, and has immensely strengthened his position with the 
American people. The tide of reaction had begun to flow. At the 
opportune moment he opened the’sluices, and the deluge rushed in 
to the fat fields and juicy pastures of the dominant party in Congress, 
leaving nothing behind but wrecked and ruined reputations, and a 
few heads vainly striving to lift themselves above the advancing 
waters. 

The lately flagging interest in the politics of the United States has 
consequently revived in Europe. The rival forces are marshalling 
for yet another struggle. On one side is a Congress, with a strong 
majority against the Executive—a Congress not to be dissolved, or 
removed, or in any way got rid of, before the expiry of its legal 
term, unless by a coup d'état. On the other side is a President, 
opposed to Congress, and as irremovable as that body, unless by 
impeachment and dismissal from office ;—a mode of procedure that, in 
the present temper of the people, would amount to a coup état ; and 
as such would, in all probability, be violently resisted. On the Con- 
gressional side, though sorely weakened and damaged, are the revolu- 
tionists, the Federalists, the centralizers of power, the foes of State 
Rights, and the believers in the social, legal, and political equality 
of the white and black races. On the Presidential side are Mr. 
Seward, Generals Grant and Sherman, the Conservatives, the Demo- 
crats, and the mass of the people who accept the abolition of slavery 
as a fact, but who desire no other changes in the constitution of the 
United States, or in the relationship of the various States to each 
other; and who, above all else, deny the expediency of conferring 
votes upon the ignorant negroes of the South. 
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‘¢ The lists are set, the spacious area cleared ;” 
and the world, forgetting minor affairs, and Englishmen losing in- 
terest for awhile in the almost parochial bitterness of their own party 
politics, look with keen solicitude to America, and watch the opening 
and unfolding of the second act in the greatest drama of our times ;— 
a drama of which no one can foretell the end, or prefigure the 
catastrophe. 

The party opposed to the President dread, and apparently in good 
faith, that the reconstruction of the Union, in the mode proposed by 
the President, will lead to three several, and in their opinion, three 
enormous evils :—first, a victory for the Democratic and State Rights 
party, and the re-assumption of power by Southern statesmen, rein- 
forced by the Northern and Western Democrats; second, the re- 
establishment of negro slavery—if not in name, in fact; third, the 
repudiation by the South, aided by a large party in the North, of the 
National Debt. Rather than one or all of these things should be, 
the party that is only a majority by the exclusion of the South, would 
hold the cotton States for an indefinite period as conquered depen- 
dencies, and govern them by military authority, at any cost to the 
public purse and the public liberty. Admitting to the fullest extent 
the honesty and sincerity of the Northern politicians who continue 
to hold these views, let us inquire dispassionately whether their fears 
have any foundation in the facts or probabilities of the case. 

On the first point, the Republicans as a party are no doubt in the 
right. The reconstruction of the Union on Mr. Johnson’s plan, and 
the consequent restoration to full validity of the old constitution— 
slavery excepted—would infallibly place the Conservatives in power, 
and hand over the government to a party in which the statesmen of 
the South would predominate in the future, as they had predominated 
in the past. The Republicans of the minority may think such a 
result an unmitigated evil; but the majority (and in America the ma- 
jority is King, Pope, and Emperor, and sole source of power) may very 
properly hold a contrary opinion. The election of members to the 
next Congress will decide which party shall rule. The South may 
be unrepresented i in this Congress, but cannot remain unrepresented 
in the next; and on the 4th of March, 1867, a new House of Repre- 
sentatives and a partially new and greatly increased Senate will, if 
public opinion do not whirl round to the Radical side in the interval, 
support instead of oppose the policy of the Executive. The Presi- 
dent keeps strictly to the line of legal and constitutional duty. Let 
the existing Congress follow the example, and the Union will be 
restored without further cost of blood or treasure, and with no greater 
damage to anybody than the relegation of the extremists to the cold 
shadow of opposition, where they may serve their country more 
effectually than they can serve it in office. 
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Upon the slavery question, no one in America who is not hampered 
by his own past acts or speeches, and who, like Mr. Wendell Phillips, 
Mr. Lloyd Garrison, or Mr. Charles Sumner, must talk upon slavery 
or hold his tongue, has any fears. Slavery in the South is dead and 
buried. No power in the world can revive it; and what is equally 
to the purpose, no one wishes to revive it. Many are conscientiously 
of opinion that its sudden abolition was unjust to the master and 
cruel to the slave ; but even these reconcile themselves to facts which 
it is too late to quarrel with; and as regards the question of negro 
labour as distinguished from that of slavery—a difficult one no 
doubt—the Northern philosophers need give themselves no concern. 
They affirm and reiterate in press and pulpit, that the negro will 
work as cheerfully, as continuously, and as honestly for fair wages as 
the white man. If the assertion be true—and experience will 
speedily test it when the Southern proprietors begin to recultivate 
their desolated lands—all difficulty will be at anend. There will 
be plenty of work for the negroes to do, especially in the rice, cotton, 
and sugar fields, where no white man can compete with them; and 
in due time plenty of wealth, out of which to pay them their wages. 
The question of conferring the suffrage upon them may be safely 
left, where Mr. Johnson so wisely wishes to leave it, in the hands of 
the local legislatures of the several States, who alone have the right 
and the power, under the constitution, to regulate it. The real 
difficulty of the negro question will claim solution if, unfortunately 
for the black man, the predictions of those who assert that he will 
not labour except on compulsion should be realised. In this case 
there will be but two alternatives, the one merciful, the other stern 
and unrelenting. Hither a Poor Law that shall compel every able- 
bodied man, irrespective of his colour, to earn his daily bread, and 
that will not suffer sturdy labourers, either black, white, or tawny, 
to beg, steal, prowl, or squat, and become public nuisances, whether the 
number of such nuisances be hundreds or millions ;—or something 
worse. In default of a Poor Law with compulsory powers, the fate 
of the red aborigines of the American continent will be the inevit- 
able fate of the black man. He must work or die. If he will do 
neither, and expects to live at the public cost, he will be exterminated. 
It is a hard word, and a cruel fate, but not all the philosophy, nor all 
the philanthropy, nor all the kindly charity in the world will be able 
to avert the catastrophe, unless, indeed, Mr. Johnson’s idea should be 
realised, and the black race should emigrate ex masse under Mr. 
Frederick Douglas and the Rey. Sella Martin, like the Jews under 
Moses and Aaron, and find their Canaan among the palm trees of the 
tropics. Should this latter be the result, there are few white men in 
America who would not wish the negroes God-speed, and unfeignedly 
rejoice at so happy a deliverance. 
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As regards the third and last question, that of repudiation of the 
national debt, which many Northern politicians look upon as certain 
to follow the admission of Southern representatives to Congress, it is 
a mere suspicion, born of the ill-feelings engendered by the civil 
war, and may turn out to be utterly unfounded. But whether 
just or unjust, a suspicion is no proper ground on which to build a 
great policy, and on which to continue the forcible occupation of one 
half of the republic by the soldiers of the other. To tie a dead body 
to a living one, because the dead one, if alive, would probably refuse 
to pay its share of a debt, is not a very happy nor a very comfortable 
arrangement for the body that still breathes, and expects to fulfil its 
share of the duties and enjoy its modicum of the pleasures of the 
world. The Southern people have quite ‘as much practical common 
sense as the people of the North, and may as safely be trusted on 
the question of the debt as on any other that may hereafter arise. 
However that may be, there can be no Union unless the South form 
part of it, although a new debt as large as the old may be incurred 
in keeping hostile possession of the conquered states. The policy of 
Mr. Charles Sumner and Mr. Thaddeus Stevens leads to disunion and 
war ;—that of Mr. Johnson and Mr. Seward to union and peace. 
And it is not so much the Southern people as the Northern and 
Western democratic party, or Copperheads, as it was lately the fashion 
to call them, whom the Northern Republicans mistrust in the matter 
of the debt. Alone and unaided by Northern votes, the Southern 
members couid not repudiate the debt, even if they were inclined. 
Whether there is any danger of such a coalition for so nefarious, so 
stupid, and so suicidal a purpose, time alone can tell. Meanwhile, the 
vast majority of the American people, both North and South, refuse 
to believe in it. The English people will do well to follow the 
example. 

One thing is clear and distinct. There is a reaction against fana- 
ticism and philosophism in America, and as strong a desire in peace 
as there was during the war, for a real Union—a union of hearts as 
well as of hands—a union of affection as well as of interests— 
a union that, purified of the great stain of slavery, shall have 
nothing left on which any of its citizens can found a pretext of 
quarrel. If such a Union is to be the result, it will be the imperish- 
able glory of President Johnson, and his undying claim to the grati- 
tude of his country, that he was sagacious enough to see the right 
course, and bold enough to follow it. Among all the statesmen of 
his age he stands pre-eminent. There is not a public man in Europe, 
unless it be the Emperor Napoleon, who does not appear dwarfed 
when placed in comparison with him. Greater is his task than was 
that of Washington: brighter will be his place in history if he 
perform it. Cuar.tes Mackay. 
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«‘ ARE we going to war or not ’’’ has been the question of the last few weeks in 

JERLIN and VIENNA. ‘‘ Not likely,” say the inhabitants of those capitals, at 
the same time arranging their affairs just as if the troops on both sides had 
already received marching orders. ‘‘ Impossible,” declare the diplomatists, but 
in a very serious and thoughtful tone. ‘ Absurd,” whisper financiers to one 
another; notwithstanding which they sell the shares and tighten the market at 
Vienna, Berlin, Paris, London, and everywhere else; each of them, it appears, 
holding that what is unlikely and impossible may after all come to pass. Then, 
all of a sudden, comes a despatch from Vienna declaring that all danger of war 
is over; the Austrians assert that Prussia is giving in, and the Prussians that 
Austria has given assurances of a pacifying nature, while there are others who 
insist that both are wrong, and that the situation is as critical as before. Ina 
word, the political atmosphere at the end of March is an alternation of hail- 
storms and sunshine, as befits the season of the year. 

‘These endless contradictions are to be explained by the want of a sound basis 
for forming a reasonable judgment in the matter. If the Reichsrath were 
sitting at Vienna and the Parliament at Berlin, there would have been little 
doubt as to the probable action of those’representative bodies. Lut since the 
King of Prussia has ungraciously dismissed his Chambers because he was told 
to do so by his Prime Minister, and since the Reichsrath of Vienna was sent 
home because Schmerling did not know what to do with it, the world has been 
obliged to put up with conjectures and rumours, which are only too often used 
as sources of information by newspaper correspondents and manufacturers of 
telegrams. 

That general ofiicers haye been summoned to councils of war in the castle at 
Berlin, and the Hofburg at Vienna, is sufficiently known. But what is not so 
well known is that at both places the oldest of the generals dissuaded their respee- 
tive sovereigns from pushing matters toa war. Marshal Wrangel conjured his 
king, with tears in his eyes, not to fight against his old ally; which, however, 
is not of much importance, as Wrangel has so entirely relapsed into second 
childhood that his tears flow freely on the smallest proyocation ; but others 
were of the same opinion, and of the Austrian Archdukes, Albrecht was the 
only one who was at all warlike. As, unfortunately, the decision on state 
policy in Austria and Prussia does not now rest with the people, but with the 
Court, and the opinions of the Court depend upon the caprice of the monarch, 
it is impossible to do more than speculate upon the influences which may be 
brought to bear upon these two important personages upon whom the peace 
of Germany and perhaps of Europe depends. 

There is much to be said about the feeling in the two armies, but it will here 
be sufficient to remark that the desire of the Austrian officers to fight the 
Prussians amounts almost to a passion. They hate the Prussian uniform even 
more than that of Italy, which is saying much; they are doubly incensed with 
Prussia since they came into personal contact with the arrogance of the Prussian 
officers of the guard in the Danish war, and it is quite certain that all the 
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Austrian regiments would fight with equal courage and animosity against 
Prussia, not excepting those of Hungary, whether the Diet of Pesth comes to 
an understanding with the Imperial Government or not. If the opinion of 
those who are well acquainted with both armies is to be trusted, the Prussians 
would probably in a war be defeated at first, but would soon recover and make 
up for the losses caused by the first fiery onslaught of their enemy. It isa 
favourite dream of the Austrian officers that their first march would take them 
straight to the opera-house at Berlin ; but it is easier to dream of such a thing 
than to do it. Count Mensdorff, it is true, has declared that when an imperial 
regiment has once begun to march, a retreat is out of the question ; but this 
applies to all armies, which continue to march forward until they are forced to 
retire. As for the saying of the young Austrian financier who lately came 
to London to negotiate a loan for Austria, that the expenses of the war would 
be paid with bonds made payable at Berlin, it shows more confidence than 
strategic knowledge. The capitalists of Vienna are far less sanguine, as 
appears from their share-lists. The ‘‘ Hungarian Hussars” still stand higher 
in the market than the ‘‘ métalliques.” 

Little news is to be gathered regarding the state of affairs from the Austrian 
and Prussian newspapers, which do nothing but abuse and vilify each other. 
The Prussian papers, including even the Liberal organs, take the side of 
Bismark, whom the latter hate, and the Austrian press supports Belcredi, 
whom it heartily desires to see removed from the Ministry. The attitude of the 
press in both States is anything but edifying. 

Meanwhile the diplomatists exhaust themselves in mutual recrimination. 
Scarcely had a council of war been summoned to Berlin and the order been 
issued for calling out (apparently for drill only) the Berliners who are fit for 
military service, than Austria complained through her ambassadors at all the 
European Courts against this aggressive step on the part of Prussia, and 
Prussia soon followed the lead of her rival when some Austrian regiments 
(also apparently without any warlike urriére-pensée) were moved from Hungary 
to Bohemia. <A note from Count Mensdorff was read by Count Apponyi to the 
Earl of Clarendon, and by Prince Metternich to M. Drouyn de Lhuys, in which 
the danger to the peace of Europe from the aggressive attitude of Prussia is 
pointed out, and the responsibility of any disturbance of peace which might 
result from that attitude is cast on the Berlin Cabinet. The Austrian Ambas- 
sador in London had previously expressed himself to the same effect in 
repeated conversations with the Earl of Clarendon and Earl Russell. That 
England had made any proposal for a mediation, or even held out any hopes of 
such a thing, is totally incorrect, and it is equally incorrect that Austria has 
declared she would not suffer ‘‘ at any price” the annexation of the Duchies to 
Prussia. The truth is rather that Austria has, if not actually fixed, at least 
very clearly indicated her price long ago. She has accepted a money compensa- 
tion for Lauenburg, and she was at one time ready to accept the same for 
Holstein, with the addition, however, of a piece of territory—not much, only 
from fifty to sixty square miles of Silesia, in order to save her reputation from 
the charge that she is ready to barter anything for cash. But Count Bismark 
has not hitherto wished to understand the delicate hints which have come to 
him on this subject from Vienna, believing that Austria’s financial and 
Hungarian difficulties would force her to take the money without the land. 
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These astute calculations, however, have proved to be fallacious: Austrian 
organs now insinuate that no such compromise would be possible, hence the 
warlike rumours which have shaken Germany and Europe. But from the first 
clatter of swords to the first battle is a long way, and we shall not believe in a 
war until the two armies stand opposite to each other in Saxony, which would 
thus have the sad honour of again serving’as a battle-field, as it has done in all 
former German wars. We may mention in confirmation of this view that on 
the King of Prussia’s birthday he expressed himself to the generals who 
assembled to congratulate him in terms the reverse of warlike. In the opinion 
of his Majesty ‘‘ there was no reason, so far as he could see, why Prussia 
should go to war with Austria.” On the same day the King received a private 
letter from the Emperor of Austria, which naturally gave rise to all kinds of 
rumours in Berlin, but which, in fact, did not contain anything but the usual 
compliments. Meantime we have good reason for believing that never before 
were the relations of Count Bismark and the King so attenuated, to use a 
diplomatic phrase, as at the present crisis. 

The Emperor Napoleon, the only man who could put an end to all this 
disturbance by a single word, maintains an attitude of reserve, the consequence 
of which is that both Prince Metternich and Count Goltz endeavour to repre- 
sent the situation through the medium of the press from their respective points 
of view. Prince Metternich, by insisting on the probability of a Franco- 
Austrian alliance, hopes to prevent Italy from taking an active part on the 
side of Prussia; while Count Goltz, together with the whole of the Berlin 
Cabinet, reckons with great confidence on Italian support. Count Bismark 
has lost no time in making a direct appeal at Florence, but although all 
possible eventualities have been fully discussed between the two Courts, no 
positive understanding has yet been arrived at. The Italian Cabinet has been 
taught by experience to believe that the quarrel between the great German 
Powers will end in a reconciliation, and it therefore prudently avoids com- 
mitting itself too far. 

The negotiations between Vienna and Pesth have apparently again come to 
a dead lock, the Emperor haying, in his answer to the Address of the Diet, 
insisted on his sovereign rights, while the Diet refuses to yield any of its 
demands. The negotiation has not, however, been broken off. Both sides were 
ready to pave the way for an understanding; but M. Deak, as a jurist, could not 
reconcile himself to abandon the basis of the constitutional rights of Hungary, 
and in Vienna there are no politicians capable of seizing an idea, and working 
it out into a definite form. Austria has not generally been poor in statesmen, 
but at this moment she has not one who can lead her internal and external 
policy in the right channels. 


The recent debates in the French Legislative body have been by far the most 
important of any that have as yet taken place under the present régime. They 
clearly show that the Imperialist majority in the Chamber is no longer united, 
and that a compact party of moderate Liberals has been formed whose very 
moderation will give the Emperor more trouble than the uncompromising 
violence of the Radicals. So long as the majority slavyishly followed the impulse 
given it by the Government, the revolutionary or anti-Liberal opinions expressed 
by the minority could only have the effect of rallying both the friends of order 
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and the friends of liberty round the throne. Now, however, the secession of 
the moderate Liberals from the majority shows that they are growing tired of 
the state of submissive dependence in which they have been so long held; and 
they represent so large and influential a section of the nation, that the Goverr- 
ment cannot afford to disregard their remonstrances as it has those of the 
extreme party. Accordingly, M. Rouher, who treats with small ceremony the 
speakers of the Glais-Bizoin class, has been singularly urbane and conciliatory 
in his replies to the members of the new party. Their recognised leader is 
M. Buffet, an ex-Minister, and a politician so moderate and so deyoted to the 
cause of order, as to be above the suspicion of attempting to create a factious 
opposition to the Crown. Among his supporters are—M. Latour Dumoulin, 
late Director of the Press under the present Government; M. Pouyer Quertier, 
a wealthy manufacturer of Normandy ; and M. de Saint-Paul, a banker, and the 
father-in-law of General Henry—all men who by their position and opinions 
would naturally be inclined to Conservatism. When such men make violent 
attacks on Ministers, the Emperor may well feel somewhat shaky on his throne. 
M. Latour Dumoulin, notwithstanding his official antecedents, goes much 
further in his liberal views than most of his party, and was one of the origi- 
nators of the Amendment which gave the Government so much alarm. In 
introducing the proposal for an increased duty on foreign corn, M. Pouyer- 
Quertier openly attributed the distress in the French agricultural districts to 
the maladministration of the Government ; and the Amendment would probably 
have been seconded by an imposing minority, most of the Moderates in the 
Chamber being also Protectionists, if M. Thiers had not given too political a 
tone to the debate. As it was, the Government practically acted in the spirit of 
the Amendment by appointing a Committee to inquire into the subject. Next 
came a more personal, though not less damaging, attack on the Government 
from M. de Saint-Paul, whose caustic and searching criticism of M. Fould’s 
financial projects has been thought worthy of a reply in the Constitutionnel. 
But by far the most important incident of the session has been the debate on 
the so-called ‘‘ Amendment of the 46,” which was conducted on both sides with 
a vigour and ability that would do honour to any parliamentary assembly. M. 
Buffet’s speech was calm, argumentative, and statesmanlike, and was evidently 
intended as a programme of the policy of the new party. He asked for no new 
institutions ; he only insisted that the time had arrived for the further deve- 
lopment of the old ones, which had been given to the country by the Emperor 
himself. In 1860 Napoleon ITI. acknowledged the right of the French people 
to control the affairs of the State; M. Buffet asks for nothing more than that 
his Majesty should now give them further facilities for exercising this right by 
relaxing the stringency of the laws against the press, by permitting the meeting 
of voters in election time, and, above all, by abolishing the distinction between 
speaking and acting Ministers, and permitting the latter to defend their acts 
before the deputies, who on their side would have the right of asking for ex- 
planations of the Ministerial policy, as with us. M. Rouher’s reply was marked 
by unusual skill and tact ; he said little in opposition to M. Buffet and his sup- 
porters, and reserved all his strongest dialectic weapons for MM. Thiers and 
Jules Favre; thus securing the sympathy of many who on the real question at 
issue agreed with M. Buffet, and whose votes for the Government were rather 
a manifestation of their opposition to Radicalism or Orleanism than of their 
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pproval of the present system. At the same time M. Rouher opened the door 
for a reconciliation between the Government and its former supporters by 
declaring that the policy of the Emperor was neither stationary nor reactionist, 
but liberal and progressive. In his reply to the Address, Napoleon spoke in 
the same sense; but beyond this general statement of the character of its policy, 
the Government has given no satisfaction to the demands of the tiers-parti. 
Perhaps it purposely refrained from any more specific declaration of its inten- 
tions in order not to have the appearance of yielding under pressure. However 
this may be, it is certain that the Emperor will do wisely no longer to delay 
that moderate development of the liberties of his people which he has himself 
promised, and which an influential body of his own supporters now declares to 
be necessary for the cor.tinuance of the popularity and stability of his empire. 

The members of the Conference on the Danubian Principalities, now sitting 
in Paris, are far from being agreed as to the proper mode of settling the 
question. By the Protocol of 1859, Moldavia and Wallachia should be sepa- 
rated now that Couza is no longer their sovereign ; and Turkey, who wishes to 
regain the influence in the Principalities which she lost since their union made 
them strong enough to do without her protection, inclines to adhere to this 
arrangement. Austria, too, would rather see Roumania kept well in hand by 
Turkey than that it should again become a field for Russian and French intrigue. 
On the other hand, in spite of some separatist tendencies (fomented, it is said, 
by Russia) which have manifested themselves in Moldavia, the great majority 
of the population of both Principalities is strongly in favour of union under a 
foreign Prince, and it is to be feared that a forced separation would only foster 
a feeling of discontent, which would break out in frequent revolutions. The 
other Powers represented at the Conference are therefore disposed to maintain 
the union, but they differ as regards the choice of a sovereign. France is for a 
native prince, and already has her eye on a candidate, M. Bibesco, whose long 
residence in France and Algeria, and connection with many influential French 
families, would make him a desirable propagator of French ‘‘ideas” at Bucharest. 
On the other hand, the idea of appointing a foreign prince to the throne of 
Roumania, which seems to be the solution which is most acceptable to the 
population, has by no means been abandoned. Among others there are no 
less than two Russian candidates in the field: the Duke of Leuchtenberg, and 
Prince Alexander of Hesse-Darmstadt, brother to the Empress. The election of 
a foreign sovereign, however, would be strongly opposed by Austria and Turkey, 
as it would be fatal to the integrity of the latter Power, especially if the prince 
should turn out a creature of Russia. 

In Italy the ministry of General La Marmora has only succeeded in keeping 
office through the individual weakness of its opponents. The moderate party 
gives the Cabinet a very unwilling support, but prefers to do this rather than 
accept the alternatives of a reactionist Government under Rattazzi, or a radical one 
with Mordini and Crispi. This state of things cannot last long, and people are 
already beginning to look to General Cialdini as the future Prime Minister of 
Italy, with a coalition Cabinet of Liberals of all shades. The greatest difficulty, 
however, with which the Government has to contend is the almost ruinous 
state of the finances of the country. Signor Scialoja’s budget is now being 
carefully considered by a committee of the House, and its rejection would 
inevitably lead to the overthrow of the Cabinet; but the difficulties of the 
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question are so great that it is hard to see what better measure could be put 
forward by a new Minister of Finance. A characteristic, but certainly not in 
our view a very practical, solution may possibly be found in the movement 
which has lately been set on foot for a national subscription in order to clear off 
a portion of the state debt. It must be admitted that this idea has been taken 
up with immense enthusiasm by all classes in every part of Italy, and the 
subscription already amounts to a very considerable sum, which may contri- 
bute in some degree towards lightening the burthens of the country. An act of 
patriotism so generous and spontaneous does the highest honour to the Italian 
heart; time alone can show whether from a political economical point of 
view it reflects equal credit upon the Italian understanding. 

In Denmark the Scandinavian party is beginning to obtain considerable 
influence ; and the Danes are becoming more and more alienated from the reign- 
ing dynasty. Hitherto the Queen, who is the most independent and energetic 
member of the royal family, has virtually led the policy of the weak and 
vacillating King, and thereby obtained for him a certain popularity; but she 
has lost all influence over him, and he is now ruled by his brothers, who are 
notorious for their German proclivities, and fought on the side of Germany in 
1849. A significant illustration of the spread of Scandinavianism in Denmark 
is the fact that it has been found impossible to have a Danish exhibition at 
Copenhagen because all the principal Danish manufacturers have declared they 
would send their goods, not to Copenhagen, but to a Scandinavian exhibition 
which is to take place at Stockholm. 

As might have been anticipated, the news of the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act in Ireland has created a greater sensation on the other side of the 
Atlantic than on the other side of St. George’s Channel, and the Fenian crisis 
which we were told to expect on St. Patrick’s Day may after all have culmi- 
nated in America in honour of the patron saint. It somewhat unfortunately 
happens that the Reciprocity Treaty expires on that day, and it is not impos- 
sible that the first warlike operation on the part of the Fenians may take the 
form not of military but of naval aggression. 

We are informed that the provincial authorities of British North America 
have given notice to American fishermen that, from and after the 17th 
ultimo, they will no longer be permitted to fish within the limits to which 
they were admitted under the Treaty of 1854. In other words, the vexed 
question will arise which has been for the last eleven years laid at rest, as to 
whether the Americans have a right to fish in the Bay of Fundy, the Bay of 
Chaleurs, the Gut of Causo, and other provincial bays and inlets which are 
more than six miles wide at their mouth. We will state in a very few words 
how this came to be the point at issue, and the consequences which may 
possibly result from the existing situation. In 1818 Messrs. Gallatin and Rush, 
on the part of the American Government, renounced the right ‘to take or 
cure fish within three miles of the coasts, harbours, bays, and creeks of the 
provinces, excepting Newfoundland, Labrador, and the Magdalen Islands.” 
Until the year 1841 a very liberal construction was put upon this clause, and 
American fishermen continued to fish off the coasts, following its sinuosi- 
ties, but keeping at a distance of three miles from the shore. In 1841, 
however, the Nova Scotian authorities decided that the word ‘‘ bay” was 
susceptible of a much more restricted signification, so far as American rights 
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were concerned, and that the three mile line implied one drawn from headland 
to headland, irrespective altogether of the extent of sea which it might enclose. 
Thus a line drawn from the extreme point of Nova Scotia to a point in New 
Brunswick, included the whole Bay of Fundy ; a very profitable fishing-ground, 
and one of vast extent. The home authorities sustained the provincial inter- 
pretation of the word “‘ bay,” and difficulties were constantly arising upon the 
fishing grounds between our cruisers sent to protect the fisheries, and the 
American fishermen, who were loath to give up a right they had exercised for a 
long period unquestioned. We ultimately consented to waive our definition of 
the fishery limits, in consideration of a treaty by which a free interchange of 
the raw produce of the British provinces, with that of the United States, was 
stipulated for; and the policy of the measure, no less than its advantages to 
both countries, have been admitted and recognised, not only by the Canadians, 
who may be considered to have been the chief gainers, but by the Americans 
themselves, whose only objection to it is that it conduces to the prosperity of 
their neighbours to a greater degree than to their own. When the balance of 
population, of material resource, and of general prosperity, is so largely in 
fayour of the United States, it is difficult to avoid the proportion of advantage 
being in favour of the smaller and poorer country that is brought into com- 
mercial contact with them; but inasmuch as the trade of America with the 
provinces has increased three-fold during the last twelve years, or from seyen- 
teen million of dollars in 1852, to sixty-eight million of dollars in 1864, the 
fact that the provinces may have even benefited indirectly more than this, is 
no reason for its discontinuance. To judge from the official report of Mr. 
Derby, the United States’ Commissioner, no commercial treaty can be satis- 
factory which does not increase the prosperity of his own country at the expense 
of the other contracting power. And unless a treaty can be so devised that it 
shall exhaust Canada for the benefit of the United States, the Government 
seems opposed to a renewal of the Reciprocity Treaty. 

Talking of the fisheries, the authority to whom we have alluded frankly 
states this as a fundamental principle of his commercial policy :—‘‘ We should 
make,” he says, ‘‘the fisheries (of Nova Scotia and other British provinces) 
accessory to our own progress, not to that of Great Britain.” In other words 
Mr. Derby repudiates our right to use our own property for our own benefit ; 
and while he does not deny it to be ours, claims for America whatever advan- 
tage or profit may arise from it. This we submit is a basis upon which no 
satisfactory commercial relations can ever be established between the two 
countries. The starting point must be mutual interest; and here we would 
remark, in passing, that Great Britain seeks to receive no adyantage whatever 
from any arrangements which may be decided upon between her provinces and 
the United States. These provinces possess a complete financial and commercial 
independence, and their wealth or prosperity adds nothing directly to the coffers 
of the mother country. So far as Great Britain is concerned, it matters not 
where American fishermen ply their avocations, or to what extent Americans tax 
the raw produce of the provinces, for these latter tax British imports too heavily 
to obtain much sympathy from us on that score. The question is not one of 
profit or loss to this country, but one of principle; and so far from seeking 
to press an adverse construction upon a clause which we admit bears hardly 
upon American fishermen, we should be prepared to advocate that more lenient 
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nterpretation which obtained prior to 1841, and which admitted American 
fishermen into our large bays. If the New Bruswickers and Nova Scotians 
suffer in consequence, they have only themselves to thank for it. There 
can be no doubt, had they adopted the scheme of confederation, frankly and 
honestly, at the outset, instead of converting it into a weapon of local political 
warfare, out of which village politicians in the backwoods made capital, they 
would have been in a position now to legislate concurrently with the United 
States, and to make their own arrangements as an important consolidated North 
American power, without involving the mother country in diplomatic negotia- 
tions upon a matter in which she has no concern. 

It is the policy of this country to postpone any definite action on the subject 
with the United States until that confederation shall haye taken place, and to 
force the obstructive colonies into completing a measure which is for their 
immediate benefit, no less than it is for the political advantage of the mother 
country. We are glad to observe by the last accounts that the smaller pro- 
vinces are giving in their adhesion to the scheme. In the meantime, as we have 
shadowed out, it is not impossible that the Fenians, taking advantage of the 
complication which begins on St. Patrick’s Day on the North American coasts, 
may convert themselves into fishermen for the nonce, and endeavour to embroil 
the two countries by bringing about a collision upon the fishing grounds. We 
earnestly trust that the attention of the Government has been directed to this 
danger, and that instructions have been sent to the naval authorities at Halifax 
to act with prudence and moderation in a matter fraught with such momentous 
consequences to the two countries, and which may be precipitated by the 
malicious acts of a few exasperated Irishmen. 

The evidence which is being daily given at Washington before the Committee 
of Fifteen on Reconstruction throws, as might be expected, considerable light 
upon the state of feeling in the South, though there is a remarkable difference 
in the testimony of the witnesses. Conservatives and Radicals find as much 
support as they require in favour of their conflicting views, the former pro- 
testing that the policy of the Radical majority in Congress, which continues to 
exclude the Southern representatives, tends to alienate and exasperate the 
Southern population; while the latter maintain that they are already so 
dangerous and disaffected, that to admit them to equal political rights would be 
an act of national suicide. The Radicals hold this position with the more tenacity 
as they are enabled constitutionally to maintain it by closing the doors of Con- 
gress to the South, and thus to fight the policy of the President upon the only 
legal ground which still remains to them. The question has been brought to its 
most definite issue in the case of Tennessee, a State in which there was said to 
be a decided preponderance of Union sentiment throughout the war, and which 
has since repudiated the rebel debt, adopted the constitutional amendment 
abolishing slavery, admitted negro testimony into courts of justice, and passed 
a franchise law prohibiting every man from voting who was engaged in the 
rebellion. It is contended that these acts justify the admission of this State 
into the Union, but those opposed to the Presidential policy in this respect have 
been able hitherto to exclude her. Ominous rumours of an approaching finan- 
cial crisis continue to prevail, and the violence of the contending political parties 
may have an unhappy influence in tending to precipitate a result fraught 
with disastrous consequences not merely to Americans, but to a large class 
in Europe. 
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The great event of the last fortnight has been the Government Reform Bill, 
which has occupied public attention to the exclusion almost of every other topic. 
At the time of our last issue Mr. Gladstone had just made his speech on its 
introduction, but the remarkable debate which ensued had not yet terminated. 
It may, perhaps, be useful to remind our readers what are the proposals of this 
important measure in the words of the Chancellor of the Exchequer :—‘‘ The 
first is to create an occupation franchise in counties including houses beginning 
at £14 rental and reaching up to £50, the present occupation franchise. The 
second is to introduce into counties the provision that copyholders and lease- 
holders, within parliamentary boroughs, should be put on the same footing 
that freeholders in Parliamentary boroughs now stand for the purpose of 
county votes. The third is a savings-bank franchise, which will operate in 
both counties and towns, but which will have a more important operation in the 
counties. In towns we propose to place compound householders (i.¢., poor 
householders whose landlords pay their rates) on the same footing as ratepayers. 
We propose to abolish tax and rate-paying classes, and to reduce £10 clear 
annual value (to £7), and to bring in the gross estimated rental from the 
rate-book as the measure of the value, thus, pro tanto, making the rate-book the 
register. We propose also to introduce a lodger franchise, both for those 
persons holding part of a house with separate and independent access, and for 
those who hold part of a house as inmates of the family of another person. 
Then there is the £10 clear annual value of apartments without reference to 
furniture. We propose to abolish the necessity of registered voters for residence 
at the time of voting. Lastly, we propose to follow the example of Lord Derby 
in 1859, and to disable from voting persons who are employed in the Government 
yards.”” The estimated effect of these provisions is to increase the present consti- 
tuency of England and Wales, amounting to about 900,000, to 1,300,000, by 
an addition of 400,000 persons, ‘‘ of whom one-half will belong to the working 
class, and the other half to the middle class, among whom there are many 
persons of education, although not of great means or fortune.” As to our 
towns their actual constituency represents 36 per cent. of the male occupiers 
of houses. The proposed constituency by the new Bill of 692,000 would repre- 
sent 51 per cent. of those male occupiers; and of the working classes there 
would be 330,000 enfranchised against 588,000 unenfranchised, being less than 
two in five, but more than one in three of the working classes. The total 
number of adult males in England and Wales is 5,300,000, so that the whole 
number enfranchised in town and country would be one in four as nearly as 
possible. Of the 400,000 proposed to be enfranchised about 60,000 are persons 
above the line, as Mr. Gladstone calls it, that is, persons of classes who already 
possess the franchise but are debarred from it by some special provisions in 
Acts of Parliament, which it is proposed to repeal, and about 340,000 would be 
additions from below the line, or from the ranks of the lower, middle, and 
working classes. 

There seemed in the House of Commons to be a general assent to all Mr. 
Gladstone’s proposals as he named them, except perhaps the £7 borough franchise. 
It could hardly be otherwise, for Lord Derby’s Government had proposed the 
lodger franchise, the savings-bank franchise, and the reduction of the franchise 
in counties to even the lower limit of £10; and in the case of the borough 
franchise, two members, Mr. Henley and Mr. Walpole, had left Lord Derby’s 
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Cabinet because they could not carry their proposition to reduce it to a certain 
extent. That cautious, sagacious, Conservative statesman, Mr. Henley, has 
even gone so far as to utter sentiments, at one public meeting, in favour of 
household suffrage. There is, therefore, little real difference among leading 
politicians on both sides, with regard to the distinct propositions of the Bill. 
The point on which the House and the country were, perhaps, at variance 
with the Government, although that cause of difference is now, it is to be hoped, 
removed—was as to whether the Franchise Bill should be passed alone, without 
a settlement of the important question of the redistribution of seats. 

We will now give some account of the important debate which followed Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech. Mr. Marsh made an earnest speech on the evils of democracy, 
and gave the House the benefit of his experience in Australia, where the fran- 
chise had been lowered too much, and the legislature had consequently lost the 
respect of the people. Mr. Laing reasoned ‘“‘against reopening the great Reform 
settlement of 1832 by a measure which, on the face of it, was not a complete 
and final settlement.” The admirable returns presented showed that the 
case was much stronger for the redistribution of seats, and weaker for the 
lowering of the franchise, than had been supposed. It was shown that the 
proportion of the working class was 26 per cent. of the borough electors, and 
that, so far from the system being rigid and unelastic, the number was steadily 
and rapidly on the increase. The large number of freemen, scot and lot, and 
old voters of 1832, had been replaced by a new class, who had shown themselves 
the élite of the working class. That was a growing franchise; and if things 
remained as they were, seeing the growth of wealth, prosperity, and the increase 
of wages, there would be a steady increase both in absolute numbers and pro- 
portion of the working men admitted to the franchise. The real practical question 
in any reform is not whether men who live in £7 or £8 houses are to return the 
members, but how to contrive such a balance of political power as shall fairly 
represent all the different interests of the country; above all, as shail strike 
a fair balance between the progressive and Conservative elements of this 
country. Contending that the franchise was a trust and not a right, Mr. 
Laing did not say that he should not vote for the Bill, provided a sufficient 
Conservative element was preserved in the redistribution of seats. Mr. 
Horsman concluded the evening by a long and brilliant speech against the 
Bill, too full, however, of personal invective. The first half was directed 
against Lord Russell, the last against Mr. Bright. He traced the history of 
Reform since 1851, and contended that since that time Lord Russell had been 
the only real reformer in the Cabinet, and had forced reform upon unwilling 
colleagues. He denounced Mr. Bright as a worshipper of Transatlantic 
equality, and for approaching English institutions with an unfriendly hand, 
and observed that he only desired a more popular infusion into the legislature 
for the sake of destroying the throne and the House of Lords. 

Mr. Lowe opened the debate on the second night in another able speech 
against the Bill, founded, however, throughout on the assumption so common 
in the Reform debates of 1832, that the proposed measure would entirely alter 
the constitution of the House of Commons, and prevent its future harmonious 
working with the Executive of the country. This is exactly like the Duke of 
Wellington’s famous saying in 1832, “that if the Reform Bill were passed he 
did not see how the King’s Government could be carried on.” Mr. Lowe con- 
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sidered the House simply as a legislative machine, almost perfect at present in 
its character, and that Mr. Gladstone should have pointed out its defects and 
shown how his Bill would cure them, when he asked leave to introduce it:— 
‘When we speak of a Reform Bill, and of giving the franchise to a class which 
has it not, or transferring the electoral power from one place to another, we 
should always bear in mind that the end we ought to have in view is not the 
class which receives the franchise, not the district which obtains the power of 
sending members to Parliament, but that Parliament itself in which those 
members are to sit, and by which political power is exercised.” He mentioned 
his own experience of constituencies, having twice been in fear of life and limb; 
and he thought the lower you went the more you would find ‘“ venality, 
ignorance, drunkenness, and the means of intimidation ; impulsive, unreflect- 
ing, violent people.” He drew an admirable picture of the merits and defects 
of the present House of Commons, deprecating democratic changes which must 
oblige us to adopt the system of the United States and Australia of having 
our Executive Government in power for fixed periods. He concluded by turning 
the quotation of Mr. Gladstone against him in a most effective manner. 

Mr. Villiers answered Mr. Lowe, reminding him that his fears of democracy 
were of recent growth, because he found him in 1859 voting for a resolution 
which asserted ‘‘ that no reform would be satisfactory to the country at large 
which did not reduce the franchise.” He quoted Lord Russell as stating that 
the Government, even in 1832, thought the franchise fixed too high bythe great 
Reform Bill, and that the late Sir R. Peel ‘cautioned Lord J. Russell how he 
subjected a great, powerful, and intelligent mass of our population—that class 
which is above pauperism, but below the arbitrary line of the £10 rental—to the 
injury, if not the stigma, of uncompensated exclusion.” After this high authority 
he quoted Mr. Henley as saying: ‘‘ When I know that my fellow countrymen, 
the working men of this country, were within the last thirty years considerably 
improved in everything that distinguishes men and makes them safe subjects, 
I do not think it a degradation to a borough, or to any other constituency, 
that a portion of those fellow countrymen should have a share in the franchise.” 
If cautious Conservative statesmen, like Mr. Henley and Mr. Walpole, were in 
favour of an £8 franchise, why such alarms and terrors at a £7 one? He 
reminded Mr. Lowe that his fears were precisely similar to those of many dis- 
tinguished persons in 1832, which had all turned out unfounded, and that there 
was another danger to be guarded against, that of a sudden uprising in favour 
of Reform, which might take place, without any warning, while so many were 
unenfranchised. The year before Catholic Emancipation, the opponents of that 
measure thought themselves most secure. Two years before the great Reform 
agitations of 1830, Lord J. Russell announced his intention of abandoning 
his annual motion on the subject, because so little interest was taken in it; and 
the year before Free-trade was carried with irresistible violence, was the year 
of the greatest despondency among Free-traders. It was better for all to unite 
and carry a good and moderate measure in a time of quiet, than to have an 
extreme measure forced from the legislature at a time of unreasoning excite- 
ment, leaving the scars of angry passions for many years behind it. 

There were maiden speeches then from Mr. Arthur Peel, the late Sir Robert’s 
youngest son, and from Professor Fawcett, both in favour of the Bill, and a 
temperate speech from Mr. Bright, delivered in his best style. Lord Cranbourne ~ 
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wound up the debate, attacking not the Bill, but the Government, on the old 
question of redistribution. 

The next day Sir H. Hoare and Mr. Seymour put down questions, the first 
asking whether any measure for the redistribution of seats would be intro- 
duced; the second, whether a Royal Commission might not be issued, fairly 
composed of men of all parties, to consider the proper boundaries of boroughs, 
and a just redistribution of seats. Mr. Gladstone put off the answers to these 
questions till the Monday following, and then stated that a Royal Commission 
would be issued, but that the Government could not pledge themselves as to 
when they would introduce a measure for the redistribution of seats. On 
receipt of this answer, so strong was the feeling that reduction of the franchise 
and redistribution should go together, that a number of Liberal members went 
to Lord Grosvenor and requested him to put down an amendment to the second 
reading of the Government Bill, ‘‘That this House, while ready to consider, 
with a view to its settlement, the question of Parliamentary Reform, is of 
opinion that it is inexpedient to discuss a Bill for the reduction of the franchise 
in England and Wales, until the House has before it the entire scheme con- 
templated by the Government, for the amendment of the representation of the 
people.” On Friday, March 24th, on moving the adjournment of the House for 
the Easter recess, Mr. Gladstone took notice of this motion, which he said the 
Government would consider as a vote of want of confidence. At the same time, 
to prove to the House that they were quite sincere in their desire to treat 
Reform as a whole, and to give the House every reasonable information as to 
their views, they would, immediately after the second reading of the Bill, which 
is always considered as the affirmation of its principle, lay on the table of the 
House the Bills relating to Reform in Ireland and Scotland, and also for the 
redistribution of seats. The House will, therefore, very shortly be in possession 
of the views of the Government, and will have it in their power to stop the 
Franchise Bill after the second reading, if they are not satisfied with the 
course which the Government intend to pursue with regard to the other 
Bills. The conduct of the Government appeared so fair that Mr. Kinglake 
and Mr. Oliphant and Sir W. Hutt at once withdrew amendments they had 
put down, but Lord Grosvenor still persisted. A meeting of Liberal Members 
of Parliament is called at the House of the First Lord of the Treasury in 
Downing Street for April 10th, and it is to be hoped that before that time some 
arrangement may be effected by which Lord Grosvenor may be induced to 
withdraw his motion, and allow a Bill to proceed, about which, when carefully 
analysed, there exists so little real difference of opinion. 

The only other matters of importance in Parliament were the Bill for the 
Abolition of Religious Tests in the University of Oxford, moved by Mr. Coleridge 
on March 22nd, in a maiden speech, which surpassed even the high expecta- 
tions entertained of that gentleman, and an able debate in the House of Lords 
upon Ireland, in which Lord Dufferin made a speech distinguished by accuracy 
and impartiality—two rare qualities in Irish orators. 

March 29, 
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BicotrRY is no monopoly of theologians. Polemical unfairness is quite as 
conspicuous in science and philosophy as in theology. The resistance to new 
opinions arises from temper more than from creed; and the only distinguishing 
characteristic of theological bigotry is its belief in itself as a virtue. The man 
of science is often not less reluctant than the theologian to re-examine his con- 
clusions, not less angry with the heretic who propounds difficulties and discloses 
‘‘verra troublesome facts,” not less eager to suppress a new hypothesis; but 
he cannot flatter himself and persuade others that this temper is admirable, 
because he cannot pretend that the moral security of society rests upon the 
belief in his opinions, nor can he claim the infallibility and finality of revealed 
truth. It is this idea of finality which fans into a flame the embers of bigotry 
that smoulder in us all. Without rare largeness of mind or exceptional sweet- 
ness of temper we cannot be patient when our convictions are opposed. 
Naturally we are persuaded of their truth, otherwise they would not be our 
convictions ; and the very love of truth to which our opponent appeals urges 
us to stand firmly by our true opinions. The only thing that could make us 
hesitate is the abiding consciousness of fallibility. But this abiding conscious- 
ness is found in few minds—those by nature sceptical and unstable, or by long 
training rendered circumspect. 

The very unfair and undignified treatment which the partisans of the hypo- 
thesis of spontaneous generation have received from the Academy of Sciences 
is a striking example of the pettiness and pettishness which men of science can 
manifest when their theories are controverted. It rose to a climax in the 
manner with which a paper by M. Victor Meunier was received; but from the 
first the temper has been deplorable. The question has now been agitating 
the Academy for some years, and is as far from a solution as ever. It has 
elicited some striking facts, some delicate experiments, much bad logic and bad 
manners. Although I have myself written against the hypothesis of spontaneous 
generation, and still side with those who think that, to say the least, it is ‘* not 
proven,” I protest against the tone usually adopted by its opponents, and 
altogether reprobate the want of fairness displayed by the Academy. It is 
an hypothesis which must be verified by experiment. Its upholders proclaim 
their ability to verify it. Many opponents are willing enough to give emphasis to 
the experiments which seem to disprove it, but are not willing to allow the 
experimental evidence in its favour to be produced under decisive conditions. 
Tn fact, it was clear from the first that the Academy had prejudged the hypo- 
thesis. Many eminent men rashly committed themselves to assertions which 
were easily disproved, and to assertions which did not admit of proof. They 
treated M. Pouchet too cavalierly. But he was not to be coughed down. He was 
not to be browbeaten. Although reckless in assertion himself, and rather aptto 
advance arguments which proved too much, and statements which were easily 
shown to be inaccurate, M. Pouchet was for some time stronger than the whole 
Academy, simply because he had studied experimentally the question which his 
opponents obviously knew only from books. He gained adherents. Orthodoxy 
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was fairly alarmed. The fight grew sharp and savage. M. Pasteur became the 
Achilles of the official faith; and it must be owned that his experimental skill 
was several times triumphantly displayed. But now M. Meunier arises, and 
signally defeats M. Pasteur; he attacks his strongest position, and carries it. 
M. Pasteur is angry and arrogant. The Academy is angry; and the public 
laughs. 

Although it is painful to see men thus thrusting their own small interests 
and egoisms in the place of the great interests of truth, one may reconcile one- 
self to it as an infirmity which in the long run helps the cause of truth. Our 
imperfect nature needs the stimulus of passion. Unless men were made angry 
by opposition (and when angry they are certain to be unfair), they would either 
disregard it, closing their ears to it, or they would at once pass over to it, 
changing with facility old lamps for new, truths for specious errors, and 
never consolidating the experiences of the past into capital for the future. 
Unless their passions were excited, all subjects remote from daily interests and 
obvious applications would be neglected. And on this ground, although in the 
abstract one may regret to see scientific questions hampered by theological 
prejudices, and regret to see men obviously shaping their scientific views with 
reference to some foregone conclusion of theology, yet one may doubt whether 
on the whole this theological fervour is not a very powerful ferment, and 
whether the prospect of making a breach in theology does not often animate 
a man to prolonged researches which otherwise he would have lacked the 
stimulus to pursue, while the alarm of others at the descried danger prompts 
them also to research. 


The difference between conception and execution is painfully familiar to every 
writer, and distressingly unsuspected by those vaguely-aspiring intellects whose 
desires seem yast to them because their indolence and incapacity check every 
effort at realisation. The magnificent books that are never written! The world- 
perturbing philosophies that never pass beyond the first intention ! The musical 
poems that are never sung! There is no such wholesome lesson as that which 
a man learns when he begins to carry out what he has easily schemed, and finds 
that it is very different to think of doing a thing and to do it. And even when 
his energy is indomitable, when he bends himself willingly to the laborious 
task, resolved to do his best and to face the difficulties which he now first dis- 
covers lying on his path, there come moments of depression which make him 
regret the levity that led him into such an undertaking, now seen to be above 
his strength; and if the depression is but temporary, if he perseveres, it is in a 
sobered spirit, a spirit no longer ebullient in the confidence of power, but con- 
tented to do its best, and to forego its early hopes of success. This confidence, 
this depression, and this courage, must have moved Dr. Daniel Sanders in the 
first scheming and subsequent carrying out of his gigantic plan of a German 
Dictionary (‘‘Wérterbuch der Deutschen Sprache,” 2 vols. 4to; Leipzig, 1859- 
1865. London : Williams and Norgate). During the seven years which have 
occupied its publication he must have had many hours of regret and despair. 
Indeed, he confesses that no one would undertake such a task could he rightly 
foresee its difficulties. But now that all the labour is past, and in serene repose 
he can contemplate the result, surely he may be allowed the indulgence of 
an honest pride in what has been accomplished. It is a marvel of erudition 
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even in erudite Germany. What minor defects and inaccuracies a microscopic 
criticism or philological science may discover in it, I do not know; I am quite 
incompetent to criticise it. But a workman knows good work when he sees it, 
and I feel assured that the success of this Dictionary has been due to its sterling 
merits. The exhaustiveness with which even unimportant words are treated 
renders it peculiarly valuable to students of the German language, native and 
foreign. Take, ad aperturam libri, such a word as ziem, and its verb ziemen. 
Here are three columns and a half, eighty lines to a column, of very small 
print, and, on an average, one hundred different authorities cited, all for one 
word. Scientific terms, terms used in business and diplomacy, find their 
place beside the terms admitted in literature. There is a yalue in such a 
work to English students of German which they will at once recognise when 
they reflect how exasperatingly defective are the German dictionaries specially 
compiled for their use, and which, although indispensable to the tyro, rapidly 
become of very little aid to the student. Dr. Sanders has so arranged his 
material that, in spite of the exhaustive treatment given to the subject, two 
volumes quarto, of some eighteen hundred pages each, contain the whole. As 
an addition to a German library, it is worthy of being brought under the notice 
of our readers. 

Dictionaries are the products of useful labour for which the labourer rarely 
receives his hire. Products of useless labour, for which the labourer sometimes 
receives far more than his hire, and which a stern Literary Police would sweep 
away without trial, are those never-ending and altogether futile researches into 
historical scandals, which, in the absence of a true sense of what History is, 
occupy so much of the historical student’s time. It would be thought, and 
justly thought, a very petty eagerness in any but immediate friends and 
acquaintances to waste the brief hours of a serious life discussing whether 
Lady B. had, or had not, been an unfaithful wife, or Lord C. a fortune-hunter. 
But when the ivy has overrun the ruins of Lady B.’s castle, and every one 
whose interest in her conduct might have justified his curiosity has long ago 
perished, this small gossip becomes dignified as historical research. If Mr. 
Buckle went too far in eliminating all personal influence from historical eyolu- 
tion, the exaggeration was almost justified by the absurd importance which had 
been commonly assigned to personal influence; but what shall we say to the 
undue importance assigned to historical gossip and scandal? Suppose there 
could be positive proof (which it is obvious cannot now be had) that Mary 
Queen of Scots was as innocent as her romantic defenders believe, or as guilty 
as her assailants declare, what then? Would the slightest historical result 
be deducible from this knowledge ? Would the course of events receive a 
new interpretation ; would our conceptions of the past life be in any degree, 
even the smallest, affected ? Is the curiosity to have an answer to the question 
of that frivolous woman’s guilt one tittle more dignified than the curiosity 
which ferrets out details in the history of a neighbour, and is enchanted to 
find that the man who leads the county was formerly a handloom weaver ? 

I have been led into this train of reflection, which expresses an old grief, 
by the publication of Mr. McNeel Caird’s work, ‘‘ Mary Stuart, her Guilt or 
Innocence: an Inquiry into the Secret History of her Times” (Adam and Charles 
Black), a volume which displays ability, but which on all accounts ought never 
to have existed; for not only was it an unworthy occupation of Mr. Caird’s 
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time to reinyestigate that supremely unimportant question, but it was helping 
to keep up a vicious taste in literature. There are insoluble problems which 
we may know to be insoluble (the existence of an external world for instance), 
the very attempt to solve which leads to so exhaustive a study of the powers 
and processes of the human mind, that they cannot be pursued without advan- 
tage. There are questions of historical research, also, which though perhaps 
unanswerable, and certainly little worth the trouble of inquiry, are nevertheless 
the means of bringing before us more vividly and accurately several aspects of 
the past life. It is with these as with the philosopher’s stone. Men found no 
means of transmuting metals, but they found means of enriching the world and 
enlarging science. No such benefit falls in by the way when hunting up 
scandals about Queen Elizabeth or Mary Queen of Scots. Students might as 
well devote themselves to interpreting the x6y& ’ouwaé: the mystery is insoluble, 
and the solution would be valueless. 

Suppose before wasting time in such researches students were to ask them- 
selves what possible benefit could accrue from their labours?’ Confrontation 
with the probable result might give them pause. They would see that they 
might more usefully and more nobly employ their time in inquiries which 
look far humbler. No doubt the public is to blame for reading this historical 
gossip, and liking it. But the appetite should not be encouraged. 


Every one must haye observed the curious tyranny over the senses exercised 
by a preconception preventing us from seeing or hearing what is plainly 
written and spoken. An example, and a common one, is the mistake of 
English writers, especially journalists, in writing combat d Voutrance. No one 
ever saw that phrase in French writing; and those who use it must have seen 
over and over again the correct phrase, ¢ outrance ; but a preconception about 
the hiatus prevents their seeing what is before their eyes, and they will continue 
to write @ [cutrance till their error is pointed out to them. I once knew an 
Englishman whose sister had married a German, named Miiller—a name, as 
you know, pronounced ‘“‘ Miller;” but which my friend, after nearly twenty 
years, continued to pronounce ‘‘ Muller”—all the voices that were ringing 
‘**Miller” in his ears being impotent to dislodge his original conception of 
what was proper. In the same way the French always write @ Vinstur de 
Wauzhall, for ‘like Vauxhall,” although they haye no W in their own alphabet, 
and never see Vauxhall spelt with a W by English people. This inability to 
see what lies open to the eye is constantly illustrated in science. The art 
of Observation is a delicate and difficult art, simply because it is required to 
be constantly interpreting the suggestions of the senses, and controlling them 
from being too automatically completed by the mind. We see what we expect 
to see. We can only see what we believe is there to be seen. Appearances that 
may have passed before us hundreds of times are as completely overlooked as if 
our eyes were turned away ; no sooner does some one direct our attention to them, 
or no sooner does some theoretic impulse cause us to scrutinise what we have 
hitherto only looked at, than at once the appearances are discerned, never after- 
wards to be overlooked, and we marvel at the stupidity which could fail to see 
them. Professor von Siebold once showed me a microscopic object which had 
been variously seen, interpreted, and drawn by four or fivéeminent microscopists, 
each interpretation widely departing from all the others. But because he had 
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first shown me the object in the repose of death, whereby its true lineaments 
were easily discerned, I could not by any effort see in the living object any 
appearance but the true one; I could not even see how it was that the eminent 
observers had been misled; although nothing is more certain than that if I 
had not approached the subject with a mental vision of its true aspect, I should 
have misinterpreted the appearances. It is not the eye which sees, but the 
mind behind the eye. And thus it is, to return to our starting point, that men 
see @ ’'outrance, and will never see the correct phrase when they come upon it 
in their reading. In like manner our novelists and jocular writers indulge in 
toujours perdrix, quite unsuspicious of its solecism. One man started it; the 
phrase was caught up, echoed, re-echoed, and is now a constituent part of some 
writers’ vocabulary. 


The evils of anonymous criticism mostly fall upon authors and the public. 
If they pressed as heavily on the critics, anonymity would long ago have been 
relinquished ; but one does not look for law-reforms from practising lawyers. 
Yet some evils also fall upon the critics, and one of these is the facility with 
which a writer known (or rumoured) to be a contributor to a particular journal 


gets credited for any clever or objectionable criticism that may appear in the 
journal. Whenever people’s minds are roused to admiration or stung to indig- 
nation, they are impatient of doubt as to the individuality of the writer. The 
pale abstraction ‘‘ we’ passes unchallenged before their minds so long as the 
article does not move them; but the ‘‘ we” becomes intolerable directly they 
are moved. They must have an idol ora victim. In default of evidence they 
guess; the guess is echoed by others; becomes a positive assertion ; and ends 
as an unshakeable conviction. B. is said to write in the journal, and B. is, on 
that ground, crowned or pilloried by the impatient public. In vain do you 
suggest that B. is not the kind of man to have written such amarticle; nor is 
it the kind of subject he usually handles. ‘They recognise his style (people 
are so quick in recognising style !), and they are quite sure he is the writer, 
If it turns out that B. is in Egypt, has ceased to write in that journal for a long 
while, or is on a bed of sickness and incapable of writing, they ask you, 
‘Then who did write it?” and unless you can suggest another name, a vague 
impression still remains that B. is somehow or other the writer. The other day 
a very illiberal and carping criticism appeared in a journal, among the contri- 
butors to which a lady is frequently named. The friends of the author are now 
very indignant with that lady, although I cannot ascertain that any evidence 
whatever has been offered as to her share in the matter. I do not know that 
she was not the critic. I know nothing on the subject. But suppose, what is 
extremely probable, that the lady in question did not write the article, how 
much ill-will is unjustly borne her which she may never be able to clear 
away ? The real offender meanwhile may be smiling unsuspected on his victim. 
Thackeray was once mercilessly criticised by a writer who had been on more 
than one occasion indebted to him; he wrote a stinging answer, under the 
supposition that his assailant was some one else; after his sarcasms had been 
printed, he learned that he had been lashing the wrong man; meanwhile his 
sarcasms had left their marks. Probably every writer whose name gets 
associated with any journal has to bear a considerable amount of vicarious 
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hatred. Whereas if all the names of contributors were published, or if a set 
of established signs indicated the separate writers, much of this injustice could 
be avoided. And it must sooner or later come to this. As the world grows 
wiser it becomes more and more impressed with the conviction that in all 
departments each man should bear the responsibilities of his work, and each 
man be ashamed to do what he is reluctant to avow. 

Not many years ago a clever, reckless critic replied to an expression of my 
astonishment at the exaggerated praise he had bestowed in a daily paper on a 
book which was then ‘‘ the talk of the town,” by this significant question, ‘‘ But 
did you see how I smashed it in the ——?” The naiveté of this almost excused 
its baseness. He evidently had no conception that this avowal would be dis- 
graceful. Yet one may be permitted to doubt whether even he would have 
signed both the eulogy and the attack. Perhaps, under the stress of respon- 
sibility, he would have written only the eulogy. And the advocates for 
anonymity would conclude this to be an argument on their side, showing that 
the system of signatures would lead to an universal flattery. I cannot think 
so. More shameless flattery than is now perpetrated under cover of anony- 
mity could hardly find a place under avowed responsibility. But if it did, if 
blame became timid, and if the word ‘‘criticism” became as nearly synonymous 
with praise as by a strange perversion it has now become synonymous with 
fault-finding, I do not think the result would be so injurious. At present, 
when there is any object to be gained, no matter how trivial, the praise is ful- 
some. When there is no object, the attitude of the critic is usually one of 
supercilious unsympathetic fault-finding. What has cost the author years of 
anxious toil, or much severe self-criticism, is glanced at and condemned with 
cruel carelessness: cruel, because the critic has no sympathy with the author’s 
aims and efforts ; careless, because he is shielded from responsibility. Signatures 
would not prevent injustice, would not create sympathy, would not substitute 
knowledge for ignorance; but they would check insolence and carelessness, and 
in checking these would greatly improve criticism. Another evil they would 
check is that of superfluously dwelling upon what the author has not attempted, 
instead of estimating the value of his attempt. This introduction of ‘‘ negative 
quantities” into criticism is seldom justifiable. In the Pogyiana there is an 
anecdote which aptly typifies current criticism. There were two Florentine 
preachers, one famous for the length and the other for the shortness of his 
sermons. It was said of the one that he knew not how to make his sermons 
short; and of the other that he had not the power to make his sermons long. 


The Italians may be excused if they indulge in a somewhat unreasonable 
antagonism to every institution which reminds them of their political subjection, 
and if their intense suspicion of the clerical party blinds them to the claims of 
the Church on their affections; but they will not be excusable if, in suppress- 
ing all Religious Orders and transferring all ecclesiastical property to the State, 
they destroy the harmless links which bind them to the historical past. It 
may be prudent, it may be beneficial to get rid of monasteries, as no longer 
representing the needs of our time (though something might be said in favour 
of them if they were modified in accordance with the spirit of the age), but to 
suppress them all, to make every one of them hospitals and barracks, would be 
a needless rigour and a wasteful reform. If no other exceptions are made, 
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surely Monte Cassino and La Cava might be rescued from this all-sweeping 
change. Or, if only one exception should be admitted, surely the claims of 
Monte Cassino to exist as a monument of national glory ought to outweigh 
any hostile considerations? For nearly thirteen hundred years that great 
monastery, the parent of all the Benedictine monasteries, has existed as a 
home of learning and a deposit of valuable treasures. To quote the words of 
an eloquent appeal which was made in the Daily News, ‘‘There is scarcely a 
Pope or Emperor of importance who has not been personally connected with 
its history. From its mountain crag it has seen Goths, Lombards, Saracens, 
Normans, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Germans scour and devastate the land which 
through all modern history has attracted every invader.” It is one of those 
historical monuments the memories of which form part of a nation’s wealth. 
And while its destruction would be irreparable as a national loss, it would 
bring with it no adequate gain; since a more unpromising and inconvenient 
position could not be chosen for a hospital or barracks, removed as it is from 
all the crowded places of civilisation, lonely on its rocky eminence midway 
between Rome and Naples. As a college and repository of learning it has 
always been renowned; as a college and repository of learning it might 
continue. Its archives are unequalled. Among its treasures are letters of the 
Lombard Kings, of Charlemagne, of Gregory the Great, and the Countess 
Matilda. Since the eighth century it has had a succession of learned and 
literary monks; and the writer in the Daily News describes the present 
members as working harder than any body of Oxford or Cambridge Fellows, 
educating, editing, corresponding, and offering hospitality to scholars. Last 
year they produced a fac-simile of their splendid manuscript of Dante, and are 
always engaged on some worthy labour. Why should not this be continued— 
assisted and controlled by the State, if need be, but at any rate not suffered to 
die out? There is but one Monte Cassino. If the Italians suffer it to be 
made a barrack, they will act with the unwise economy of a man who melts 
down his Cellini cups to purchase an electro-plated dish-cover. A barrack may 
be erected for a definite sum of money; but what money will purchase 
historical associations ? Political feeling may render the abolition of monasteries 
necessary ; but will not insist on every one of these monasteries being con- 
verted into hospitals and barracks. A few may be kept as colleges; a few as 
literary depots. At least let Monte Cassino, the most illustrious of them all, 
preserve something of its ancient life. EDITOR. 
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SrupIEs IN PARLIAMENT. By R. H. Hutton. Longmans. 


Tus is a series of sketches of the political characters of leading statesmen of 
the day, reprinted from the Pall Mall Gazette, and now published with the name 
of the author, Mr. Hutton. We, of the FortnicgHTLY REVIEW, think that in 
thus doing Mr. Hutton has been right. It must somewhat have tried his nerve, 
this coming forward as the acknowledged author of a series of articles in which 
he describes minutely the political capacity and incapacity, the political apti- 
tudes and inaptitudes of men living around him, of men who were all but sure 
to read what he had written of them; but the courage has not been wanting, 
and Mr. Hutton is entitled to our congratulations for his manliness. What 
amount of personality, or rather, what sort of personality, is allowable in the 
periodical literature of the day, and what amount and what sort is utterly 
reprehensible, forms a question to which it is hardly possible for those who are 
concerned in journalism to give too close an attention. That personality to a 
wide extent is not only to be permitted, but is essentially necessary, must be 
conceded. No newspaper article on the character, attainments, and fitness of a 
public man can be written without much that is personal; and no one will deny 
that these matters form a proper subject for the pen of the journalist. Whether 
a Lord Palmerston be wisely or unwisely jocose, whether a Mr. Bright be use- 
fully or injuriously eloquent, even whether this man’s voice be sufficient for 
the work he undertakes, or that man’s manners courteous enough to conciliate 
the supporters of a party,—these are questions as to which it is the duty of 
newspaper writers to teach their readers. No man, himself living away from 
Parliament, as it is the fate of most men to live, can have any idea, sufficient 
for his political education, of the character of the statesmen by whom he is 
influenced, unless he knows much of what is personal to each. And we all of 
us do know much, learning what we know chiefly from the newspapers. The 
forms and figures of our leading men, their voices, their tempers, their physical 
energies, and even their capacities for honesty, patriotism, and earnestness, are 
public property. In writing of such men a journalist must be personal. 

But it is very easy to slide from personality that is justifiable to personality 
that is altogether reprehensible, and the temptation to do so is, to weak writers, 
very great. By no method is the sparkle of apparent wit so cheaply attained 
as it is in anonymous writing by that easy personality which has descended 
from the platform of public life to the gutters of private life, and which believes 
itself to be justified in telling the world what is said at the Club about Jones 
and his young woman, because it is essential for the public to know that the 
health of such a statesman has failed, or that such other statesman has changed 
his mind on a matter of political import. The fall from an Earl Russell to 
Mr. Jones and his young woman is so great that journalists of high character 
may be considered free from the peril of tumbles so disastrous; but journalists 
of high character have to set the path and provide examples for journalists of 
low character. It is essentially the duty of those who are at the top of the 
profession to show how they can handle the power of personality without 
sinning, and no better way of doing this could have been chosen than that now 
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adopted by Mr. Hutton. He has, in this volume, given us seventeen personal 
sketches of public men,—of men who as politicians are public property, in 
regard to whom it is necessary that political readers should know much of their 
capacities and personal peculiarities,—and I think that there is not a word in 
one of them that he need regret to have written, even when meeting face to 
face the men with whose characters he has concerned himself. If, when dis- 
cussing matters which are closely personal, the journalist would always ask 
himself whether he would dare to let his name go forth as the author of the 
words he was writing, should occasion require, he would generally be able by 
such test to save himself from wrong-doing. Mr. Hutton probably asked him- 
self no such direct question. It may be supposed that for himself he had no 
such fear. But by republishing his series of sketches with his name, he has 
shown us what an accomplished journalist may do, and how far he may go in 
the way of personality, without being ashamed of his work. 

These sketches are excellent. Nothing probably so good in their way 
has ever before appeared in the columns of an English newspaper. Mr. 
Hutton’s aptitude for the vivisection of a political character without touching 
the private man is unique. He must have passed many a long hour, many a 
long night, in the galleries of the Houses of Parliament, almost unconsciously 
laying bare and separating the nerves and veins of the characters before him with 
the dissecting knife of his observant intellect, till he has obtained an insight into 
the minds of the men, and a grasp of their capacities and energies, with more 
than the accuracy of the practical anatomist.. He has listened to the words as 
they have fallen from the mouths of the speakers, and not to the words only, but 
to their tones also; and he has watched the play of their faces, and he has observed 
the eagerness or the apathy of their manners, till he has come to know them 
as a man knows his own hand. The lineaments of their political physiognomies 
have become engrayen on the plates of his mind, not by a quick sun process, 
but by continued intellectual-efforts, till a portrait has been produced as to the 
truth of which the beholder feels that he can have no doubt. The precision 
with which this is done is not felt to be so marvellous in reference to our elder 
and better known statesmen, as it is in regard to some of those who are younger, 
and whose political fortunes are still in doubt; for of the elder men what Mr. 
Hutton tells us is frequently but a more accurate and detailed account of 
attributes which we have long recognised as forming the character of the man 
in question. The sketches of Lord Russell and Lord Palmerston, with which 
the volume begins and ends, are probably as good as any in the book; but 
they do not strike home so forcibly as some of the others, because, in a general 
way, we already know what we are told by Mr. Hutton of Lord Russell and 
Lord Palmerston. But in the sketches of such men as Lord Cranbourne and 
Mr. Forster, we see accurate delineations of characters which have become 
important to us, as the characters of our rising politicians always are, but which 
we have hardly yet made clear to ourselves, although we are in the process of 
examining them. We know enough of them to be aware of the excellence of 
the portrait, but not enough to make us feel that such excellence of portraiture 
is a matter of course. 

Mr. Hutton’s description of Lord Cranbourne, who, with but a short 
apprenticeship, has no doubt become a very considerable politician, is quite 
accurate :-— 
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“One great secret,” he says, “of Lord Cranbourne’s influence is his unpleasant 
dexterity in turning a defensive into an offensive warfare. No man knows better 
than hethe intellectual weakness of the grounds on which Conservatives usually defend 
ancient abuses, and no man is less inclined to defend traditional usages on the strength 
of those considerations which really endear them to Conservatives. On the contrary, 
he almost always makes a point of ignoring altogether reasons in favour of any restric- 
tion or abuse that ‘is assailed ; and, assuming that the existing state of the law is the 
natural one, which, being in possession of the field need not show a reason in its own 
favour, he sets himself to challenge the principles which are put forth by the invaders. 
It generally happens that in this way he can really hit the tender point of the Liberal 
position.” 


To any one who has watched Lord Cranbourne’s political career, and has seen 
how he has taken up his party as the side of the chess-board at which it was 
incumbent upon him to play his game, this description of his tactics will have 
the merit of rare accuracy. Then he compares Mr. Bright with Mr. Forster :— 


“Both Mr. Bright and Mr. Forster are regarded as rugged politicians, and occasion- 
ally give formidable growls at their opponents. But the grow] is a very different thing 
in the two men. With the former it is scorn, warning you off; with the latter, the 
protest under cover of which you know that your view has gained its lodgment, and 
will be fairly considered. From Mr. Bright’s growl, as the expression of his whole 
mind, you recoil. From Mr. Forster’s you gain courage, as you do when a mastiff’s voice 
sinks into a rumble of dissatisfaction, and you know at once that he sees cause, though 
reluctantly, to reconsider judgment. The invaluable habit of mind which can respect- 
fully recognise an opinion wherever found as de facto power, even while suggesting 
something which may radically modify, if not subvert it, has always belonged to the 
true non-resistance schools of religious thought and philanthropy, and to none more 
than to the late William Forster, who succeeded in gaining the ear even of slave- 
owners for doctrines essentially subversive of slavery. Mr. W. E. Forster has no doubt 
inherited it, and his possession of it constitutes his chief political advantage over Mr. 
Bright, who always makes his opponents feel that he condemns, if he does not scorn 
them for their belief.”’ 


This is equally true as regards Mr. Bright and Mr. Forster. As regards Mr. 
Bright, the truth is so well known that it will hardly strike us; but as regards 
Mr. Forster, who is now rising into power and wide repute, it will strike those 
who are beginning to watch closely the political life of that gentleman, but who 
have not yet made of it a study with which they are familiarly conversant. 
The same praise may be given to all these sketches. Nothing can be more 
accurate than that of Earl Grey—a man known to us all as a politician of from 


thirty to forty years’ standing, but who for many years past has not been in 
office. Mr. Hutton begins by telling us that he is ‘‘ one of the wasted forces of 
politics.” This, spoken of Karl Grey, is exactly true. 

We trust that these sketches may be widely read by young politicians who 
desire to obtain an accurate knowledge of the leading men who are most con- 
cerned in the governing of this free country. They have been compiled with 
impartiality, and great intellectual capability for such work, and I doubt whether 
in them all the critic can put his finger on a single material mistake. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 





